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The goal of the Conequh County (Alabama) project was 
to successfully implement an experience-based car^r education (EBCE) 
program ^ased on the model developed hy Northwest Regiona«l 
Educational Laboratory, whcih integrates academic requirements and 
wo^k experieifce opportunities into a comprehensive- curriculum- To 
determine program effectiveness of i.^s first year of -operation, a 
third-\)arty e.valuation was conducted. Assessment instruments were 
administered to EB^E and comparison students on a pretest/posttest 
basis. Students completed ^subtests of the Comprehensive Tests of 
Basic SIcills, a Socialization Profile, the New flexlcp Career Oriented 
Activitie'ls Checklist, the Student Attitude^ Survey battery, and a 
student Info-rmation Questionnaire- Parents, employers, and EBCE staff - 
were also asked to respond to an end- of -year questionnaire- Analysis 
of student outcome data indioaVed positi-ve results favoring EBCE 
Students in the areas o f ' basic >academ ic skills, career kno'wledge land 
planning, career maturltv, attitudes tpward education, sex role 
stereotyping, and attitudes- toward self- Overall, parents and 
employers responded ^avprablv toward the EBCE program, ObservatiDn of 
the implementation process was also made by the third-party 
evaluators and rated as satisfactory- (Second- and third- year 
evaluative reports are available in ERIC--see "^ote. ) (BM) * 
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INTRODUCTION 
f 

Educational patterns in American high schools have changed only 

slightly in the last 50-75 years. However, strong and convincing arguments 

« 

exist for making changes in schools iind their curricula. The* Committee on 
^ Secondary Education (1972), the National Comu^ission on the Reform of 
Secondary Education (1973), the Commission on Non-Tr'aditiomal Study (1973), 
the Special Task Force to the Secretary of HEW (1973), Silberman .(1970)/ 
Marlaitd (1974'), Coleman (1973), the National Panel on High Schools and 
Adolescent Education (1975), and the pubJLic at large (Kappan, 1973) have 
all stressed the importance of educational options vhich involve action 
learning and community utilization. * 

» ■ " .* 

These national i commissions , scholarly symposia, parent pressures^ and 

student protests all have demonstrated^that altetnatives to traditional 

schools are necessary. It was this same cAma^t^ that caused the U. S* 

Office of Education ija|jj^^ to award four laboratories (Appalachia. Educa- 

tional I^aboratory, Far West Laboratory, Northwest Regional Educational 

Laboratory, apd Research for Better Schools) contracts to develop community- 

\>ased experi^ential education programf". The Experieni^-Bas^d Career Educa- 

tion (EBCE) programs, in short, are an attempt to provide students wi-th 

♦ 

leaJ;;ning opportunities which are realistic in terms of the actual demands 
and possibilities of adult life, and relevant in terms of what each indi- 
vidual student ^wants to learn. -.Thus, it hop^s to provide a balanced ppr- 
spective regarding the role of the learner, subject matter, and the learn- 
ing process* But the impetus for dissemii^ation of a program such as EBCE 
came mu&h earlier. * * 
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Nat lona l ^j ^vo 1 vemen t 

Part D of the Vocational Education Act of 1963, provided for federally 
administered grants and contracts for Exemplary Projects in Vocational 

V 

'Education. The purposes of. these exemplary projects were to: (|) create 

bridges between school and earning living for young people who are still 

if 

in school, who have left school either by graduation or by dropping out, 

or who are . in postsecondary programs of vocational education; (2) pjromote 

copperation between public education and manpower agencies; (3) broaden 

- m . 

occupational aspirations and opportunities for youths/ With sp^cial^ 
emphasis giveA to yotittis who have academic, socio-economic, or other 

handicaps; and (4) provide for the participation in the program of students 

.J 

^ enrolled in private nonprofit S9hools. . • \ 

^hese projects were to b6 conducted under grants or contracts awarded 

by the Conmisftioner of Education in accordance with the provisions of 

^ ■ * * • s 

Part D of the Act and within the applicable FederAl regulations. These 

r , 

exemplary projects represent bridging efforts between research and develop- 
ment and actual operatibns in school settings. ^ \ 

In awarding ^grants from funds available for this program, the U. S« 

9 

pomiissiener gave p.riority ,to applications for three-year deamonstration 
projects which ranked high dh the basis of published criteria and which 

' invelved in a sinfle operational, setting one of the three program priority 

• ». ' • 

areasl (See Federal Register, 1975.) 

•■ . ■ ^ 

f 

Cenecuh Ceunty, Evergreen, Alabama, electee} to write a proposal 
directed at progiram priority area 1:» Demonstration of the National 
Institute ef Education's (NIE) Experience Based Career Education (EBCE) 



,> 
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program, and more specifically, the Northwest Regional Educational 
^jRboratory*s (JNTWREL) model. T^e general 
gifeun were three fold: 



characteristics of NiE's EBCE pro- 



1. It represertt6KS ^ comprehensive' alternative to regular high schooli 
offering courses which eitl^ier fulfilled or supplemertted all 
requirements for- graduation; * - - 

2* It was experientially oriented in t*hat students were permitted 
to perfom non-paid work tasks as well as to observe adults in 



oir work environment. It en the opportunity for exposure 



' H^o more than one community site, and required learning more than 
one type of work-related skill. • The activities in the work 

place were to be organiied to yield academic, career, and 

• « * • 

Interpersonal skills as well as occupational skills; and 

*3. It possessed an organizational structure made up of school and 

community representatives wTiose sole purpose was to render Advisory, 

policy-making,* or operational assistance to the program. 

\" NWREL/EBCE Progr^ Descriptioif 

An alternative educational progtam titled Experience-Based Career 

♦ * 
Education (EBCE) had been designed, developed, and tested by the Northwest 

Regional Educational Laboratory (NWREL) . The purpos^ of the program was 

to provide an alternative educational experience for a cross-section of 

J ' ' ' 

high school age youths. ^ This experience was to be characterized by an 
emphasis on direct employer-site experiences personalized to each student 
in terms of individual needs, inter^ts and abilities. The program ^ 
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integrated academic requirements and work experience opportunities into 
a comprehensive curriculum which included experiences in Basic Skills, 
, Lif e Skills and Career Development* ^^t took the courses high school 
student^ normally study and addqd in people, self, jobs^ and thq way 
communities work. This enabled students to learn all about these things 
thrdugh direct. experience with hundreds of adults in the community. In 
the# process, students learned much about who they were and what they wanted 
to become^ and obtained . academic credit while expl9ring the r4al dimen- 
sions of many, carc^ers. 
^ The entire community, with all its richness/ confusion, and reality, 

became the school for these students. A student's goal was not to train 
for one pre-selected job, but to discover by direct experience what ^ 
career^ were found most /potentially rewarding; not to use occasional 
Afield tr^s" to supplenjent classroom study, but to actually do the studying 
in the ^^ntext of sites emd people in the community; not just to learn 
about respoTOibility, values, and maturity, but to" become more responsible 
and mature, and to begin developing a conscious and consistent* set of 
values. NWREIi's EBCE program, in short, was an attempt to provide hicjh 
school students with learning opportunities which were realistic in terms * 
of the actual demands and possibilities of adult life, and relevant in 

■ ••■ 

terms of what each individual student wanted to loarn. 

.. .. ^ ^ ' , 

' Each student's learning is planned in terms of three content areas; 

Life Skills, Basic Skills and Career Development. The student's learning**; 

is cai^efully^ interwoven so that Life Skills activities involve practice in 

- Basic Skills and help place Career Development e^iperiences in perspective. 
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jAte Skills organizes learning around the attitudes, information and 
techniques needed in adultho5d. Six lj.ft Skijls categories emphasize, 
lifelong learning, perspnal growth and the relationship bf individuals 
to broader coiranuni^, national and world concerns and activities. These 
six Life Skills categories are creative development, critical thinking, 
functional citizenship, personal/social development', science, and compe- 
tencies. Basic Skills concentrates on the reading, mathematics, writing, 

I 

listening and spieaking skills essential to performing taskg and functions 
students encounter in jthe program and in adulthood. Basic Skills learning 
Qccurs largely through applied tasks in Life Sk/lls and Career Development' 
activities ghosen by the student and practiced at community sites* Career 
pevelop^oient helps students identify, assess and refine career information 
and skills- through realistic onsite experiences with people and places dn 
the community. * ^ " 

f Students themselves choose how they learn in EBCE. They negotiate 
individual goa4^and courses of action (called learning plans) with 
EBCE staff to satisfy their Interests and meet program expectations. All 
learning plans a^;e based on assessment information, conferences with the 
student and evaluation of performance. Projects are problem-r^entered 
"l^mi^g contracts" individually negotiated with students help them 
achieve their learning goals and make efficient use of theii^ experiences 
in the local cpmmunity. Projects combine learning in. Life Skills and 
Cateer Development areas with practice in related Basic Skills. Project 
activities constitute the bulk of what students do at t;he learning center 
and in the cohimur^it^ to' meet^^heir individual needs and program requirements, 



To gain an understanding of jobs they might be interested in, all 
students visit at Teast five different places of business in the community 
each year* for career explorations. During these explorations, students 

examine the nature of the work and the job functions performed there. 

i 

Eicploration Packages completed for each site help students focus on and 
record their observations, giving practice in job investigation and 
assessment; skills useful in career planning for a lifetime. 

Learning • levels enable students to follow through on their career 
explorations by returning to paifticular sites for longei; indepth Xnaming 

I 

experiences. Unlike the general observation activities of career explor- 
ations, learning levels give students •'hands-on" practice in* the skills, 
knowledge and attitudes reguired for specific jobs. VTo'help place job 
skills learning in a broade^ context, students must negotiate projects for 
each learning level. 'Th/se projects are bas^d on careful analysis of 
opportunities for studerit lecfrning available at the site and link the sty 
dent's Career^^velopment "^experiences with Basic Skills and Life Skills ^ 
activities. . 

The eompetencies are unique in the NWREL/EBCE curriculum. Unlike 
other content areas, the competencies require all students to meet av 

standard level of performance for a specific sfet of skills identified by 

* > 

an advisory board from the community. Competency certification is the * 

prbcess whereby students demonstrate their proficiencies to the 'satis- 

faction of recogriized experts from the local area- 

m addl,tion, students^and staff sh>are thoughts and f eelings^with 

each other through journal entries written to staff correspondents on a ■ 
f 



Regular l3as Is throughout the year. Students also use special placeinenta 
vihQn they need resources availablQ^at 'a conununi*ty site but do not wish to 

^ 

commit to career explorations or learning levels. Special placements 
are a short-term, intensive \jise of a site for a particular learning 
activity. . \ / 

Conecuh County Project Description; Variations 

Although Conecuh County plarmed to iffplement the JJWREL/fiBCE program 
with a rather high degree of fidelity, there were local and state needs 
and ^constraints which had » to be taken into account as. the pi^j^am was 
installed. The progrsun began operation in October, 1976. A staff was 
hirfed consisting of a learning manager, guidance/coun^^^r , employer rela- 
tions specialist, and secretary. Mr. Wayne Pope, Conecuh County Super- 
ii}1;f^dent of Education, served as project director. Policies for EBCE arta 
determined by the community through a twelve member Advisory Board, made 
up of stu€^nts, parents, employers, school personnel, and citizens at 
largqi«M^ Conecuh County had the distinction of being one of only two rural 
f)rograms in the Southeast region serving more than one high school. 
The priJgram served twenty-three students from two high Schools, Eve^gfteen 
High School and Lyeffion High School. In September, 1977, their plan is to 
have a total of sixty students, fifteen from each of the four high schools 
in the County. 




The Le^wrinlg Center was locat^ in Southside Elementary School in 
E^rgreen. The Learning Center was equipped with multi--media resources 
usable to the students and staff, and Career Education materials available 



I / 



to all County twchers. The Learning Center was available for l^fidividual 
and group counaaling and work seasions for all students, ^udenta ware 
trapsportild to ^nd from the Learning Center and community i^ites by two 
mini-vans. 

Staff and students alike helRed identify unique employer site materials 



that were i^plicable in student learning activities^ They' used existing 
community resources and a variety of audio-vipual tools such as cameras • 
and tape, recorders in initial site explorations. 

Students for both EBCE and the control group were selected randomly 
from' applications received from both schools. Through discussion with prin- 
cipals\ counselors, and various teachers, it was found that these applica*- 
tlons rei^resented a true cross-section of students both academically, 
socially and economically. 

Students spent a minimum of t^o periods a day at their parent h4gh 
schools, and the remainder of the ^day was spent on the job site or ^ ichB 
Learning Center. Alabama state law currently recjuiresj ^udenta to take 
English and history in the traditional classroom. During this time ^e 
students completed projects, which consisted of basic skills, life skills, 
and competencies.. During a full year, students would complete ten projects, 
two rris^each of the five life skills areas,* and thirteen competencies. 
However, since funding strategies only allowed operation of the program 
during second semester-of the school year, only five projects and six 
competencies were, required. ' 

>| The EBC^ curriculum was approved by the Alabama^ State Department 
of Education amd is consistent with high school graduation requirements. 



As stated, students took the two required subjects, English and History, 
at the parent high school, thur» earninq two Carnegie Unite per year. 
T^e remaining three units of credit were earned under the EBCE program, 
and classified as Carooi Education units (which mat be triinsfarred 
back inhp academic subjects for college entrance purposes). 

Th ird-Par t y Eva 1 ua t ion D ijr t\c t i ve 

% The development and dissemination of a product requires eyaluation^ in 
a rigorous manner to insure the develope^and the funding agency an 
efficient and effective product. • As evidence of the central importance 



of evaluation, NIE requires evaluation as a contingeytCiy for further funding 
conducted on f art .D demonstration grants (Federal Register, 1975). Thus, 



(Boruch, 1973)., Similarly, USOE recjuire? thaf evaluation actiiities be 



an independent third-party evaluation which was comprehensive and objective 

was required as part of the overall site proposal for securing federal 

« 

mohies. 

^ Guidelines in the Federal Register (1%75) indicated that the third- 

party objective evaluation should basically: 

' . * 

1. Assure the development of measurable process objectives and 

assure the documentation and, where appropriate, the evaluation of 

the ef fectivet^e^s of the processes undertaken' in the planning ahd 

t 

implementation o*f the demonstration project. 

/ . ^ 

2. ' Assure the development of a management plan which lir^s the selected 

w ' / * 

program priority area and other progr2an features y6 the process 
objectives, to the human and financial resources/ to be applied. 



3^ m 

.1. 

and finallyr'-to the specific student ioutcome objectives antici- 
^ pated. 

3. Assure the development and specif icat ion of behaViorally /stated, ^ 

\ 

me&fiurablo student outcome objectives and the documentation of the 
educational experiences of each student (o^ -group of students) 
with respect to the achievement of thoso^bjectives. 

4. Assure that paretvtal approval will be' secured for the participation 
of the young person in -the total evaluation and for the* collection 
of student data with irespect to age, grade/lfevel, socioeconomic 
level, ofehbic group membership, and sex. < 

5. Assure that an adequate sample of young people will be included in 
^ the evaluation so that the^ results may be generalized and jpredi^tbd 

for other comparable student populations given the sum^ educatlo^ial 
experiences. % 

6. Assure that the evaluation design will result in rea§on£j3le evi- 
dence that gains or improvements can be attributed to the educational 

^ and career experiences provided the young people through the 
project and not to some other experience ^'encountered. 

7. Assure that, where thpy exist in respect to a given student 

t 

outcome, validated instruments will be used in measuring student 

gains. . 
Conecuh County selectei the Appalachia Educational Laboratory (AEL) as the 
agency to do the independent evaluation %t their program installation and 
oparation. — 



1 
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KBL Reaearch <ind Evaluation CApabi^ity 



EL has a capability for roseafffcK and ovaluation that is an integral 




pare of the Laboratory's* R & D^'work. Thig expeifLise has been succQGsfulIy 
applied to the Varj^ous projects of the Laboratory, and the competency 
and expcyrianco of professional staff who work almost exclusive^ In research 
and evaluation are available for small contract work to agej^^fci-es the 
Reg ion . 

Extensive experience of Uesoarch and Evaluation p^rsonn^l widens the 
range of services they, can perform. For example, E Mrsonnel have 

conducte<^an assessment of the current health ediication in West Virginia. 
The ten-week research project was performed tylder contract with ^ the West 
Virginia Department of Education. It ro^jui^od ayfcomprehensive health 
education, case study of three selected ^gh Softool sites, generally rep- 
resentative of urban and rural as vol/ as 1/rqe, medium, and small high 

■f 

schools. Representative samples o6^etud®fits, the school staff, and com- 
munity persons "were interviewed «aurina/two-day visits to each school site. 

R & E personnel have also' jbondycted a research study based on U. S. •« 
Census Bureau information ccip^erni^g families of preschool children located 
in the Appalachian sectig<vi^ of yl3 states. The s.tudy was initiated by the 

Laboratory during one ^^ge producing the Home-Oriented Preschool Edu- 

// / . 
cation (HOPE) materials. /Another activity which a.rew out of a staff 

/ 

interest was the /yklua/ion of an Early Warnihg Signs, brochure, developed 

// / ■ > 

by J\EL, as partr6f a/feubcontract to the Consortium of State Departments of 
Education iry^^jtVie J^palachian Region. 
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All evaluation of tho Mid-Atlantic Interstate Shared Accountability 
Project la An example of AKL rogion-wido involvement. Thti' M id- Atlantic / 
Consbrtium on Accountability is a mnlti-atate planning aget^cy with rep- 
resentation frofli stato-lovol cniucat Ion aqengios serving t,he District pf v/^ 
Columbia, Kontu^ky, Maryland, North Cfirglina, Virginia and* West Virginia. 
AEL s evaluatior^ sought ,to determine tho workability and feasibility of the 

^ • ' 

shared accountability modol. AEL was awarded a contract for the 
project's 1976--7y evaluation activities. 

An evaluation of a local program^ the Fort Gay -Thompson, W. Va:, 
Urban/Rural Project, waa completed this past year. The R & E Division 
has contracted for a third party evaluation of an Educational Development 
Project in Retjlon IX (EDKIX) , Morohead', Kentucky, ai well as another EBCE 
Part D site. . . 

AEL' 8 Research and Evaluation Division serves a valuable function 
within the Laboratory. >^lts small-contract work fot various other agencies 
Is providing a means whereby tife LaboratorV# through its staff expertise, 
can become meaningfully involved in education at all levels and In various 
geographical areas. • * 

Since its inception, AEL has anm^sed an institutional capacity in 
terms of people, equipment and history that is considerable. AEL is now 
sufficiently mature a^^ an R & D organization to offer its expertise to 
state and local e^lucational agencies. We have identifijQd staff's areas of 
specific competence, and this infotmation has been disseminated to state 
education agencies through personal visits by AEL staff and Board members. 
This new dimension of^ service has made educational. re£3earch and evaluation 
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Available' to state arid local education agencies* AEf. lataff has multiple 
expertise allowing us to pqiform capably in Several R&D areas; two of 
these areas include Experiential Education and Resjearch and Evaluation. 
Dr. Joe E. Shivoly, Director of Evaluatioij for the Experiential Education 
Division had the major responsibility for carrying out the third-party 
EBCE^evaluatioiv tasks. (See Appendix A for vita.) He was assisted in the 
evaluation activiti^^Ht^ -'^^veral Evaluation i^sistants . 

Evaluation and Data Analysis Plan 

As a research and development prpgram, EDGE had natux;*ally placed con- 

sidcrable emphasis on evaluation^ — trying to ascertain what impact the 

program had on t^he students who had participated. Both students and their 

parents and participating employers have been assessed in an ef foi^ to 

achieve a comprehensive, detailed and valid evaluation of the program. So 

too does USOE place consido emphasis on evaluation. In order that the 

Conecuh County EBCE program be properly evaluated an evaluation and data 

\ 

analysis plan was developed. I 

The EBCE evaluation plan delineates procedures pertinent to developing 
valid and reliable evidence regarding product effectiveness for purposes 
of decision -making. The evaluation and data analysis plan presents the 
specif ic'T^chniques and analytical propedures* to, be mused in collectively 
treating the data collected during the implementation and operation of 
the EBCE progreim in Conecuh County, 

^ w >n ' ■ ' ' ' 

Design 

In order that a rWirous and valid evaluation be conducted, it ^ 
was necessary to establish a non-EBCE group whereby appropriate comparisons 
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may be mado. This non-EBCE; comparison grovj^ was comprisi^d^of a sample of 
students who participated in the rocruitment process but were not selected 



for matriculat ii)n into U\o procjram-. The eatablishinoht of ^thi^^ non-EBCE^ 
gro^p provided for eventual data analysis utilizing a nonequivalent control 
group design (Campbell and- Stanley , ,1963) . 

Goals and Objectives 



The major goal ofl Conecuh County was to successfully implement an 
EBCE proqrc\m into its curricula offerings. Associated wdth this major 
goal were several outcomes objectives associated with th^ primary impact 
group (studentii) and^ith the secondary impact groups (experiej;arce site 
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personnel and t^^rents). 

Prima^ Hypotheses , 'fhe following major hypotheses were tested under 
experimental ^design cqnditions. All desalt with one semester's effects of 
the EBCE Progreim: , ' 

1. Experimental students (El) will do as well in basic academic 
skills as comparison students (Cl) in a traditional high school, 

2. Experimental students (El) will acquire significantly greater 

' - \ 

(p < .05) mastery in career knowledge thixn comparison students 
(Cl) in a traditional high school. . 
3^ Experimental students (El) will acquire significantly greater 
(p < .05) career maturity than comparison students (Cl)^ in a 
tra^tional high| school. 
4. Experimental students (El) will develop significantly more 
^ • positive (p < .05) attitudes toward learning environments than 
comparison students (Cl) in a traditional high school. 
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'5. Experiinenthl students (El) will dollop significantly leas 

(P < .05) sex-rolQ stereotyping than comparison students (CI) in 
a traditional high school. 
InstT-iunontation , T\}p following instriunents were* utilized in pre/post 

testing each of the above stated hypothesess 

1- The Coniprehensive Tests of Bas ic Skil]n (CTBS) provided an assess- 
ment of the extent to wh/^h the students developed basic academic 
skills. Two subtests (at Level 4, Form S) were utilized. They 
^ were the Reading Comprehension and Mathematics Concepts and Applica- 
tion s subtests* (Appertdlx B) 

second "obtest of th€ Student Attitude Survey (SAS) deals with 
career knowledge and planning and was used to test the related 
hyix>thesis* (Appendix C) ; 

3. The New Mexico Career Oriented -Activities aiecklist (NMCOAC) was 
used to measure students' careeT maturity and involvement in the 
career choice process. (Appendix D) . 

4. The Assessment of Student Attitudes (ASA) is the first subtest of 
the Student Attitude Survey (SAS) and was used to provide an 
assessment of student attitudes toward various aspects of schooling 
and the total learning environment. 

\ 

The Socialization Profile (SP) ^^as utilized to measure, the detjree 
V to which sex-role sTiereotyping occurred. (Appendix E) 
The Student ^^Information Questionnaire (SI Q) wa s^^j^lized to obtain basic 
demographic data about the studeftt3 and was administered only on a pre-test 
basis. (Appendix P) 
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Tasting Schedule , Based an the experimental design being utilised 
in this st^idy, both EBCE a»^ comparison students were pretested at the 
beginning of the term. Students exiting the program at the end of the term 

c 

Mire postteste^. « ^ I / 

Data Ana^lyBes , ^ Based on the experimental design be^ng utilised, 
appropriate statistical anajyseq (Winer, 1962) were selected and conducted 
to test the' main effects associated with each hypothesis. ^These analyses 
are listed below and are numerically keyed to hypotheses. , 

• 1. Descriptive statistics of El and Cl pretest and posttest .CTBS 
scores. 

Ana^sis of variance on pretest CTBS scopes of El and Cl groups. 
T S 

lalysis of variance (or covariance) on posttest CTBS scores of El 
and Cl groups. ^ 
2.* Descriptive statistics of El and Cl pretest and posttefitl scores 
on SAS Part 11^. ; ^ 

Analysis of variance on pretest SAS Part II scores of El and Cl ^ 
groups . 

Analysis of variance (or covariance) on posttest SAS Part II 
scores on El and Cl groups. * 
«3. Descriptive statistics of El -and Cl pretest and posttest |cores 
on the NMCOAC. 

Analysis of variance on pretest NMCOAC scores of El and CP groups. 
Analysis of variance (or,,covariance) on posttest NMCOA^ 8C9ro8 
of El and Cl groups. 



4. Descriptive stati^ics of El and CI SAS Part I pretest and 
posttest ratings. - / 

Analy^sis of variance on pretest SAS Par\: I ratings of El ihd 
CI groups. * • ^ 

Analysis of variance (or covariance) on pbsttest.SAS Part I <v^. 
scores of El and Cl groups. ' f 

5. Descriptive statistics of El and Cl SP pretest and posttest ^ 
ratings. / 

Analysis of variance on pretei^t SP ratlings of El and Cl groups. 

Analysis of variance (or covariance) on posttest SP ratings 

of 'El and Cl students. 
S o CO nd a r y Hypo the s o s . Parents and employers were also admij^stered 
appropriate assessment instruments to determine their attitudes jS^rard 
the EBCE program. The following hypotheses associated with these topic 



\ 



areas were investigated: 

6. Parents of EBCE students will have positive attitudes toward the 

EBCE ProgVram. ^ ^ ^ 

?• Various levels of employers (i.e., community instructors, certifiers) 

will have positive attitudes t6ward the EBCE Program. 
Instrumen tation . The following instruments were used to investigate 
each of the above hypothesis. 

6. The Employer Questionnaire was utilj.zed to assess experience site 
personnel's attitudes toward the EBCE program as it was implemented 
at their site. (Appendix G) 



Parent Opinion Survey was utiliafcd to asses A parents' 

* afUtudes toward the-EBCE Prograim. (iyppendix H) < 

•. « . - - / 

Testing Schedule. ESnployers and parents received their questionnaire 

only at the end of the testing period (since these assessnbots were 

directed at Impleroentation characteristics, pretesting wouicl be based on 

/ ' ' ■ , 

an ein ty s6t of expediences). These questionnaires/purveys wer^ nvailed to 

the parents and employers vwith instructions for completing the forma and 

returning them in stamped self -addressed envelopes. 



Data Analyses. Statistical analyses were also selected and conducted 
to test these secondary hypotheses. These analyses are listed below and 
again are numerically keyed to hypotheses. * » 

6. Descriptive statistics of employer q ostionnalre. 
' 7. Descriptive statistics of parent opinion survey. 

Additional Pyocadures 

InformatjLon not related to respondent, group outcomes was also collected 

and analyzed". :Xnput on process objectivers and other aspects of progreun 

* 

inqplementa^l^n «nd operation was obtained froVprovided to EBCE staff on an 
informal basis throughout the year. End of year EBCE staff perceptions wer« 
also obtalneci using the EBCE Staff Questionnaire . (iVPPendix I) 
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RESULTS 

As* implementation occurred at the site, Conecuh County became Evolved 
in a system of mu^ual^adaptations — a process of modification of the* 
NWREL/EBCE model and of the Implementation site such that a successful 
implementation tould occur. Thus, student demographic data will be 
presented first, followti. by student outcome data; parent, employer, and 
EBCE sta)^percept ions/opinions will t5e presertted next, with comments a)fc>ut 
implementation process data presented last, 

Democfr aphic Data 
Although partial data were /available on 23 E -/:E students and 23 
comparison students, complete data sets were available on only 23 EBCE and 
15 compeufison students. Table 1 presents the demographic data obtained, 
on the SIQ from both the EBCE group and the comparison group of students. 



Table 1 



) ^ ^- ' ■ 

From Table 1 it can be seen that there were slightly more females^Jthan males 
enrolled in EBCE (52%) .whereas about two-thirds (60%) of the comparison 
group were females. Over 56% of the EBCE students were white, and over 
43% of the students were black. For the comparison students, however, 40% 
were white and 60% were black. While Conecuh County d\d not utilize 
sophomores in their programs, 43% of the £BCE students; were seniors and 
57% were juniors. For the comparison group 33% were seniors and 67% were 
juniors. 
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* Table 1 v/ 

Demographic Frequency (SIQ) of EBCE and Comparison Students 







E 

n " 23 


c 

15 


• . . - 
Variable 




E 

n » 23 


C 
15 


Sex ^ 








Long«*range Goals 




• 




Male 




11 


6 


Clerical 




1 


1 


Female ^ 




12 


9 


Craftsman 




4 


1 










Farmer 




0 


0 


Ethnic Group 








Homemaker 




1 


1 • 


White 


« 


13 


6 


Laborer 




1 


it 

1 


Black 




10 


9 


Manager ^ 




2 


0 


\ ^ ■ ' 








Military 




3 


3 


Grade 




- 10 




Operative 




0 


1 


l^th Grade 




5 


Professional 




5 


6 


11th Grade 




13 


10 


Proprietor 




0 


0 


Father *s Education 








Protyactive Service 




0 


1 








* Sales 




0 


0 


Less than High School 




8 


9 


Service 




1 ' 


0 


Hi^h School 




8 


3 


Technioal 


J 


2 


. 0 


More than High School 




5 


3 


. Other ^ 




0 


0 


Missing' 




2 


0 


Don't Knoiw 




" 2 


0 










Missing ^ . 




1 


0 



Mother's Education 
Less thfu# High School 
High' School 
Mord' thar\ High School 
Mii^sing ^ 

Number of SdLbling Dropouts 
- None 

One " 

Two or more 

Missing 



9 
ll 
2 
1 



19 
2 
2 
0 



9 
5 
1 
0 



12 
1 
2 

•0 



Expectation one year later 
Working full-time 
. EnJ{;ering dJT 
Military 
Homemaker 

Vocational School — 
Academics - Jun./Comm. Coll. 
Tech/Voc' - Jun./Conm. C?oll. 
4>Year College/university 
Working part-time 
Other 

Missing ^ 



6 
1 
2 
0 
5 
0 
2 
6 
1 
0 
0 



2 
1 
5 
0 

6 

0 

1 

5 
0 
0 
1 




, Table 1 (ContM) 
DemogrAPhic Frequency (SIQ) of EBCE and Comparison Students 




. \ 



Variable 



n 



E 
23 



C - 
15 



Variable 



n 



23 



Major field «f study 
. General . 
Voc. Ed. 
College Prep. 
Other 
Missing ^ 

Sa'thcr's Occupation 



6 

8 

9 

0 
0 



9 
2 
3 
0 
1 



Clerical 




% 


0 


0 


Craftsman 






^- • 


S 


Farmer 






0 


2 


Hoinemaker 






0 


Ijaborer 






3 


3 


Manager 






3 


0 


Military 






1 


0 


Operative 






• 0 


2 


Profession«Ci 






0 


1 


Proprietor 






1 


0 


Protective Service 






,0 


0 


Sales 






0 . 


0 


Servic^ 


1 




0 


1 


Technical 






1 


0 


Miissing 






^5 


1 



Mother's Oc^pation 

Clerical ^ 

Craftsman 

Farmer 

Homemaker 

Laborer 

Manager 

Military 

Operative 

Professional 

Proprietor 

Protective Service 

Sales 
. Servi<:e 

Technical 

Missing V 



,c 

15 



1 
J. 


1 


1 


1 


0 , 


0 


8 


5 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


4 


2 


2 


Z 


1 


2 


0 


0 


1 . 


0 


' *L 


1 


> 0 


0 


3 


D 



I 

fO 



0^ 
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Ovar 34% of the EBCe atudianta' fathers had leas than a high achool 

♦ « 

•ducatlon, 35% had a high school education, and nearly 22% had some post- 
secondary education. No data were available on two fathers. For coinparl-' 
son students, 60% of- 'the fathers had less than a ^igh school education, 
20% had a high school education, and 20% hcfl some post-secondary education* 

i For the mothers of EBCE dl^ents, over 39% had less than a high school adu- 
cation, nearly 48% had a high school education, and nearly 9% hadvsome post-* 

. secondary education. No data were available on oile mother. For the 
mothers of comparison students, 60% had less ttian a high school education, 
33% had a high school education, and nearly 7% had some post-secondary • 
education^ Thus the parental educational levels of EBCE students and 

comparison students were relatively similar. 

I* 

in terms of the number of siblings who dropped out of school, 83% 
of the EBCE students indicated that they had had no siblings Who dropped 
put. For the comparison students 80% also indicated no siblings who had 
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tfroppii^ out of school. 

In response to the SIQ question on the long-range goals, 30% of the 

EBCE students indicated MANAGERIAL or PROFESSIONAL goals, 9% Indicated that 

they didn't -know their long-range goals, over 26% indicated CRAFTSMAN or 

TBCHNipAL long-range goals, and 13% indicated MILITARY goals. Of the 

comparison students 40% indicated MANAGERIAL or PRQFESSIONAL goals and 

20% indicated MILITARY lon^-range goals. Not one of the EBCE^^ con^pari- 

son students indicted a long-range goal of being a fantu t or farm-manager. 

♦ 

Over 26% of the EBCE students expected to be attending a four-year 
college or university one year after completing high school, over 26% 
•jqpocted to be working full-time, and over 30% expected to be attending 
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or tdklnq courseh ut a vocational, t«;>chr»ic«l , trade, or business school or 

at A junior collego. Over 3^3% of the compariscni students expected to be 

attending a four-year gollogo or univ^rpity one year attar completing high 

r ^ ■ ' ' 

school, over 33% expected to be involved with the military, but only 13% 



:ed to 1 
full-t; 



e^^pected to be working full-time. Although over .ohe^-half of the resf.jndents 
wert> fomalo, not one of the KBCt: or compear is on students lndica<?ed that they 
expccjed^ to be a homoiViker o^: hoTist^wife one year aftejr completing high 
school, 

Over 26% of the KBCE stiulents were enrolled in a qenoral curriculum 

field of study, oyer 19^ were enrolled in a collccjo preparatory curricul«*n, 

J , ^ ' 

and nearly 35% were enrolled- in a vocational education curriculum. Of the 

k ^ 

comparison students ^^0% were enrolled in a qeneral curriculum, 20% wore 

cyirolled in a col Lege preparatory curriculum, and over 13% were enrolled 

in a vocational education curriculum. , - 

Ov^r 17% of the EBCK students' fathers were employed in professional 

admindstrat ive, or proprietary positions; ar\d over 47% were employed as 

laborers, craftsmen, or operatives; nearly 22% of the data on fathers' 

occupations was missing. Only 7% of the comparison students' fathers were 

employed in professional, administrative, or proprietary positions; over 

'.^ ' . * ^ 

66% wore employdd as laborers, craftsmen, or operatives; and over 13% 

were engaged in, /arming. Thus fathers of EBCE and comparison students 

wer« primarily engaged as laborers, craftsmen, or operatives. 

^Nearly 35% of the mothers of EBCE students were horaeraakers or house- 

wifes; over 17% were ejnployed in professi9nal , administrative or proprietary 

Vositiona; and over 21% were employed as craftsmen or. operatives. Over 33% 

of the mothers of comparison students were homemak/ers or housewives; nearly 
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27% w«re miployad in professional or proprietary positions; and nearly 
27% were eimployed as craftsmon, laborers, or operatives. Thu^ nothers of 
BBCB and comparison students wefe similarly represented in tht^ various 
occi^ational groupings « - f 

'^In sxmunaty, daraographic data^indicate that EBCE and comparison »tud«nti 
%rttre.very similar as a group in terms of sex, race, and grade level. Mhile 
parents' education levels and students' fields of study showed the greatest 
diffeAances, parents' occupations, number of siblings who dropped out of 
school, long-range goals, and post-graduate expectancies were similar. 

Outcome Data 

The> in\pact and effect of the EBCE program on Various respondent groups 



this 



was determined by testing a number of hypotheses. The fo^at pf 
section is to state each hypothesis, give the source of the data /collected 



Icoll^ol 
ting, a 



to test the hypothesis and the procedure us,ed* for hypothesis tes 
description of the findings, and a summary. While pertinent data is 
presented within feach section, complete analysis of variance (ANOVA) and 

analysis of covar lance (ANCOVA) tables are presented in Appendix J, 

< 

Hypotheefis 1 

The first hypothesis associated ^with student outcome data related to 
basic skills performance: EBCE students (E) will do as well in basic 
academic skills ks comparison students (C) in a traditional high 8chck>l, 
Data used to evaluate the first hypothesis were students* scores on the 
Reading Coinprehension (RC) , MAthematics Concepts (MC),^nd Mathematics ^ 
Applications ' (MIV) subtests^ of the CTBS battery. An analysis of variance 



(ANOVA) procedure was utilized to test the hypotheai? about basic academic 
akiila. 

Table 2 presents the 5^t^^tistic^ on the CTBS outcomes^ 



Table 2 



Data presented in* Table 2 indicate that there were no signifiAcant differr < 
ence(<9 between the two groups on any of the three subtests — either at the 
pretest period oir at the po&ttest period. Based on the data presented in 

Table 2 and subsequent statistical analyses, the first hypothesis was not 

\ 

rejected. The EBCE students did do as well in basic academic skills as 

« 

o^parison Students enrolled in a traditional high school. 
Figure 1 graphically displays the test results. 



Figure 1 



From Figure 1 it* can be visually seen that EBCE students showed positive 
growth in reading comprehension and math concej^ts, whereas comparison 
students showed positive growth on all three basic skills subtests* 

; . ■ ■ V 

Hypothesis 2 * 

The second student outcome hypothesis related to accjuisition of 
career knowledge: EBCE students will acquire signif ica|rt:ly greater 
mastery 'in career knowledge than con^arlson students in a traditional 
high school. Data used to test th\s hypothesis were students* scores on 
the Second subtest of the SAS. Thi^s second subtest not- only provided a 
ccmposite score (attitude toward Work) but also two partial scores: 

/ • ■ 33 ' 



Tiibla 2 
CTBS DATA 



Reading Conyrehanaion (45 items) 

t , , ■ 

EBCE - pre Com^ pre 

t 

n 22 

X 25.3 22.9 



EBCE post Comp " pO»t 
2i 15 



range 

P 

P 



10.1 



10-40 



10.1 

5-38 



26.6 
9.4 

i' 

11-41 



0. 51 
nsd 



of 01 



nsd 



26.2 
.8.9 
10-39 



Mathematics Concef)ts (30 items) 

22 
.8.2 
2.0 
3-11 



n 

X . 
s 

range 
P 
R 



15 
7.3 
2.1 
4-12 



22 
8.5 
2.4/ 
4-14 



1.99 
nsd 



/ 



0.08 
nsd 



15 
8.3 
2.3 
5-13 



Mathematics Applications (20 items) 
n 

X ' 4.8 

2.1 



' 8 

range 

P 

P . 



1-8 



15 
4.7 
2.2 
1-10 



22 
4.3 

1.9 

0-8 



0.50 . 
nsd 



^.82 
nsd 



15 
4.9 
2.2 
1-8 
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Figure 1 
CTBS Data 
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career knowledge and career planning. An analyjsls of variance (ANOVA) 

procedure was utilized to test the second hypothesis. 

Table 3 presents the' statistics on the SAS - Part 2 outcomes. 

i 

Table 3 ^ 



Statistics presented In Table 3 Indicate that the EBCE and comparison stu- 
dents had equivalent scores on both subsections and the composite at the 
pretest period. Subsequently, ^BCE) students scored significantly higher on the 
career knowledge portion and the composite total. Thus based on the data 
presented In Table 3 and on subsequent statistical analyses, the second , 
hypothesis was not rejected. The EBCE students did acquire significantly 
greater mastery In career knowledge than did comparison students. This 
positive xesult was also reflected in the composite Work score. 

Figure 2 graphically displays .the test results from the SAS -Part 2. 



' Figure 2 



From Figure 2 it can visually be seen that EBCE students showed positive 
growth in career knowledge, career planning, and composite attitude towards 
work; Whereas, coirtparisoh students iihowed growth only in career knowledge 
and the composite attitude towards work^' 



Hypothesis 3 ^ 

The 'third hypothissis associated with student outcome data related to 
career maturity; EBCE students will acquire significantly greater career 



5f? 
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Table 3 
SAS t- Part 2 Data 



Career Knowledge (12-60 points) 



EBCE - pre Comp - pre EBCE - post Comp - post 



n 


23 


15 


23 




15 


X 


42.3 


43.9 


51.1 


< 


43.3 


/ 

B 


7.6 . 


6.5 


• 




6.6 


range 


22-57 


32-55 


37 -,60 




30r53 


F 


0.45 






12.08'**" 




P 


nsd 




■ 


< .01 




Car'eer Planning (10- 


50 points) 






t 
• 




n 


23 


15 


23 




15 


« 

X 


39.3 


39.1 


42.0 




40.0 


s 


6.1 


St 

^«;4^.o 


4.4 




4.7 


range 


23-49 


33-46 


31-49 




31-46 


F 


0.01 






1.87 




P 


nsd 






nsd 




Work (22-110 points) 








N 




n 


23 


15 


23 




15 




81.6. 


82.9 


93.1 




83.3 


? 


12.4 


9.9 


10.0 




9.9 


range » 


47-106 


66-99 


71-107 




61-97 


F 


0.14 






8.84* 




P 


nsd 






<.0l 





»P ,g(l,36) - 7.41 
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• maturity than comparison students In a traditional high school. Data used 
to test this hypothesis ware students' scores on the NMCOAC, Aft analysis 
of variance (ANOVA) procedure was utilized to test the third hypothesis. 
Table 4 presents the statistics on the NMCOAC outcomes. 

Table 4 • ■ 

NMCOAC Data 



(0 - 69 points) 



— ~fiBCE 
_£re 

21 

22.6 

6.1 



range 12-35 



F 



Corap 
_P££ 

• 15 
20.9 
6.1 

12-32 



EBOA 

... ^.^ost - 

21 
36.2 
4.4 

28-42 



Comp 

15 
22.3 
7.2 

5-33 



0.63 



nsd 



52.28* 



.0001 



*F.9999(1.34) «:i9.52 



Statistics presented in Table 4 Indicate that the EBCE and coinparison atu- 
dents had equivalent scores on the pretest. However, EBCE students had 
significantly more positive scores on the posttest. Thus, based on this 
data and the statistical analyses^ thp third hypothesis was not reje^bted, 
TliQ EBCE students did acquire significantly greater career maturity than 
comj^irlson students*^ 
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Pigure 3 graphically dlapXaya the teat resulta from the NMCOAC. 

J 

Figure ' " *• 



Prom Figure 3 it can viaually be seen that EBCE students showed a tremehdoii* 
positive growth in career maturity. Comparison otudents, however, dis- 
played only a slight growth in career maturity. 

Hypothesis 4 

The fourt^i student outcome hypothesis related to attitudes toward 
learning environments: EBCE students will develop significantly more 
positive attitudes toward learning environments than comp^ison students 
in a traditional high school. Data used to test this hypothesis were 
students' scores on Part 1 of the SAS. Part 1 of the SAS yields 5 different 
scores: attitude toward education in general, school curriculum, school 

« 

resources, school counseling, and overa/l learning environment ( compos i te^ . 
Analysis of variance (ANOVA) and covariance (ANCOVA) were used to test the 
fourth, hypothesis. 

Table 5 presents the statistics on the five outcomes of Part 1 of 
the SAS. 



Table 5 



Data and statistics presented in Table S indicated that an analysis of 
covariance procedure was necessary with respect to education in general, 
school resources, and learning environment (composite) scoreai i,e., since 
mean scores on the pretests (E vs C) were ';^lgnif icantly dl,fferent. 
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Table 5 
8AS " Part 1 Dat^oi 



Piurt a - 



r 

n 

xV 

range 
P 

P 



ritucatlon In General (7-35 points) 

^ Adjusted 
l^CE - pre Comp - pre EBCE - poat Corop - post E-poat C-post 



21.2 



15 

26.3 
4.9 . 5.4 

13-29 17-34 
8.94* 
<.01 • 



23 

28.0 
5.1 
17-35 



15 

,23.9 
^.4 
1^-31 



29.0 



22.9 



5.19** 
<.05 



10.69*** 
< .01 



Part b - School Currlciqum (5-25 points) 



range 



23 

16.4 



15 

18.7 
3.2 
12-24 



23 

20.6 
3.1 
11-25 



15 

17.9 
4.0 

12^24 



3.84 



5.38** 



p 


nsd 




<.05 


• 


Part c - 


School Resources (9t-45 poihts) 








n : 


23 . * 15 


23 


15 




X 


25.0 29.7 


34.7 


28.6 


36.0 27.4 


B 


. 6.1 „ 7.6 


8.1 


7.2 




range 


15-36 * 18-41 


16-45 


18-40 


1 


F ' . 


4,59** 




5.59** * 

ft 


12.01*** * 


P 


V <.05 




<.05 


« <.01 




1 


i3 







Table 5 (ccuit*d) 
Part d - School CounBellng (5-25 points) ' \ 

Adjustad 

EBCE - pre Comp - pre BBCE - poat Con^ - poat E>-poat C"PO«t 



n 


23 15 

• 


23 


15 


/ • 


X 


11.6 ^13.0 


17.1 


12.9 




8 


4.3 4.0 


5.4 


5.1 




range 


6-22 8-22 


7-25 


5-20 




P 


1.00 


/ 


■"5.77** 




P 


nsd 


- 


.05 




v^omposiuO 


Total Learning Environment 


(26-130 


points) 




n 


23 15 


23 


• 

15 




X 


74.2 87.7' 


100.4 


83.4 


104.1 79.7 


8 


' 16.8 17.8 


20.3 


20.1 




range 


47-10^ 61-115 


59-130 


52-:^15 




p 


5.67** 




6.42** 


14.39**** 




<.05 


• 


<.05 


< .001 













*F^gg(l,36) - 7.41 
**F __(1,36) « 4.12 
***F gg(a,35) - 7.44 
****f.999(l'35) - 12.^95 
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•tatlatlcal adji\pbinfint was needed. On all five sets of pretest data th« 

oomparlaon V!udent>e obtained higher ecoree than did the EBCB students. ^ 

However, on all five sets of posttost data (unadjusted or adjusted) the 

■ 

EBCE students had significantly higher scores than did the comparison stu- 
dents. "^1^ 

Figure 4 graphically displays the test results for the 5 subscal^s 
of Part 1 of the SAS. 



Figure 4 




From Figure 4 it can visually be seen that EBCE, students made greats^posi^- 
tivo gains on all. 5 subparts, whereas comparison students* scores declined 
on all 5 subparts. Statistical adjustments on subparts 1, 3 and 5 (educa- 
tion in general, school resources, and total learning environment) further 

4 

separated the posttest means. Thus based on t data presented in Table 5 
and visually cJisplayed' in Figuj^e 4, the fourth nypothesis was not rejected. 



EBCE students did develop significantly more positive attitudes toward 

r 



V 

learning environments than did the comparison students, 



Hypothesis 5 . . ^ 

The fifth hypothesis associated with student outcome data related to 
&ex-role stereotyping: EBCE students (E) will develop significantly lees 
sex-role stereotyping than comparison students (C^ in a traditional high 
GUChool. II Da^ta used to evaluate the fifth .hypothesis were students' scores on 
the Socialization Profile (SP) . Analysis of variiyice (ANOVA) and covariance 
(ANCOVA) procedures were utilized to test tjae fifth hypothesis. Correlated 
t-tests were also used to test gains/losses. 




School Curriculum 




Pre Post 



School Counseling Learning Environment 

* 




Pre Post Pre Post Post 

ADJ 



Figiurs 4 j| 
SAS - Part 1 Date 

id 



Table 6 praaente tha data and atatiatica on tha 8P outoomaa. 

I' 



^ Table 6 



The information presented in Table 6 indicates that the two groups ware 
initially significantly different. However, when posttast scores wera 
analysed (using ANOVA) there was no difference. J Since the initial dif- 
v'ference existed, the ANCOVA procedures were instituted — again, no sig- 
nificant difference between the two groups was noted on the posttesta. 
Use of the correlated t-test (Winer, 1962) was also instituted to test 
additionally generated hypotheses about gains/losses from preteat to 
posttest. Table 6 also presents those results. Reatilts indicate that 
EBCE students exhibited less (but not significantly) sex-role stereotyping 
durlpg the period that they were enrolled in EBCE. Durinsu the same period 

V 

of time, however, the comparison students exhibited significantly greater 
sex-role stereotyping. 

Figure 5 graphically displays the results from the SP scale. 



Figure 5 

) 



From Figure 5 it can be seen that for the partial score related to stereo- 
typing males, EBCE students exhibited progressively less and the comparison 
students progressively more over the time period. It can also be seen that 
EBCE and comparison students exhibited slightly" more female stereotypinq 
over the time period. However, when one looks at the combined .scores (sex- 
role stereotyping), it can be seen that EBCE students are stereotyping 
progressively less whereas comparison students are sex-role stereotyping 
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Table 6 
SP Data 



r(720 - 5040 points) 

J 



Adj 



EBCE - pre Comp - pre EBCE - post Cowp - post E-pf>3 t C-poat 

n 22 14 22 14 

X 3384.7 315l/l 3338.3 3289.8 3256.8 3371. B 

8 291.7 ' 242.8 302.7 296.3 

range 2957-3900 2778-3494 2878-3985 * 2785-3694 

P 6.22* 0.22 1.7^ ^ 

p < ,05 nsd nsd ^ 

^ Gains/Losses t Meana 

t 

EBCE: P^^Post -0.77 nsd 

Compt Pre-Post 2.99** <.01 » 



*P 35(1,34) - 4.13 



♦*t 3^(13) - 2.65 
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Figure 5 
SP Data 
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progressively more. Although the fifth must be rejected — EBCE students 
did not develop significantly less sex-role stereotyping than comparison 
students — the results do favor the EBCE proqram operation. 

Additional Student Hypotheses 

Although not part of the overall evaluation plan, two additional 
reseiirch hypotheses were developed and student data were collected to test 
them. The first additional hypothesis related to attitude towards selfi 

4 

EBCE Students will develop significantly more positive attitudes toward 
self than will comparison students in a traditional high school. The 
second additional hypothesis related to attitude of self towards others: 
EBCE students will develop significantly more positive attitudes toward 
others than will comparison students. Data used to test the first addi- . 
tional hypothesis were students' scores on Part 3 of the SAS and data 
used to*test the second additional hypothesis were students' scores orr 
Part 4 of the SAS. Analysis of variance (ANOVA) procdfiures were utilized 
to tfst each of the additional hypotheses. 

Table 7 presents the statistics on the student outcomes on Rart 3 
and Part 4 of the SAS. 



Table 7 



Data presented in Table 7 show that the EBCE and comparison students had 
equivalent pretest scores on both Parts 3 and 4 of the SAS. However » EBCE 
students had significantly more positive posttest scores than comparison 
students on Part 3 (self) of the SAS. ANOVA results on posttest scores of 

■s 

Part 4 (others) of the SAS indicated no significant differences between the 
two groups of students* 

51 
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Table 7 
SAS - Parts 3 and 4 Data 
(Self and Others) 



SAS Part 3 - Self (19-95 points) 

EBCE - pre Corop - pre 
n 23 15 ^ 



X 
s 

range 

P 

P 



69.1 
12.0 

38-90 



0.18 
nsd 



70.9 
14.4 

48-95 



\ 



EBCE - poa£ Comp - post 
75.0 71.5 



12.4 

45-99 



4.74* 



<.05 



12.5 
52-95 



n 



1 



SAS Par^ 4 - Other (13-65 points) 

^23 



8 

range 

F 

P 



49.8 
^.0 

39-60 



15 

49. j 
8.3 

36-61 



23 



"50.5 



^ 7.8 

31-64 



15 

48.8 
6.7 

37-65 



0.04 

nsd/-— N 



0.47 



nsd 



*F 95(1*36) - 4.12 



<2 



er|c 



Figuro 6 graphically diaplfaiya the teat results from Part 3 (sttlf) 
And Part 4 (other) of the SAS. * 

Fiqure 6 §. ^ 

« 

From Figure 6 it can be seen that EBCE students showed a greater rate of 
positive growth in attitude towards self than did the comparison students • 
Although the EBCE students showed a slight positive growth in altitude 
towards others and comparison students showed a slight decline # the combin-* 
ation ^ growth and decline was not sufficient to precipitate a significant 
posttest difference between the two groups • 

Thus based on the data in Table 7 and Figure 6, the first additional 
hypothesis was not rejected but the second additional hypothesis was 
rejected. EBCE ^students did develop significantly more positive attitudes 
toward self than did comparison students; however ^ EBCE students did not 
develop significantly more positive attitudes toward others • 

Parent Data 

Although students are the main respondent group impacted by the pro- 
gram, the parents of ^BCE students also have an interest in the program* 
Their cooperation and support ar#* essential for continued program operation. 

HypothbsijB 6 

Thir*slxth hypothesis stated that parents of' EBCE stuclents would have 
positive attitudes toward the EBCE program. The data used to te^t this 

hypothesis were from the results of a Parent Opirtion Survey which was 

i 

mailed 9ut to the parents of all 23 students in Ma^y>J 1977. Respppses from 
13 parents were received and tabulated, ^ 

53 
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,Mo6t parents who responded were very positive towards all aspects of 
the EBCE program. All parents were enthusiastic about the amount of oppor- 
tunity the career education program provided tKeir sons and daughters for 
learning about occupations. Over sixty-one percent (61 .5%) of the parents 
felt that EBCE offered their children more opportunity for general learning; 
all parents (100%) rated the approaches to learning used in the EBCE pro- 
giiam as very good or excellent. • ' ^ 

Almost eighty-five percent of the respondents (84.6%) thought that 
their son or daughter liked tho EBCE prroram much better than past school 
experiences and indicated that they would pi low their child to participate'^ 
in EBCE if they had this choice to make again. Parents felt the greatest 
strengths of the EBCE program were: ^ . 

1. Helped students to plan and reach goals after graduation (16%). 

i. Helped students leftrn to get along in the business world (16%). 

3. Gave students more opportunities (12%) • 

4. Gave students more freedom (8%). 

5. Helped students to make important decisions (0^) . 

6. Increased student/teacher relationships (8%) . • ' 

7. Helped students to develop good attitudes and morale (8%). 

8. Had a good guidance and counseling prograjn (4%) . 

9. Helped students identify 4^nterests (4%), 

10. Taught students about different' careers (4%V. 

11. Helped students develop more interest in their work (4%). 
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12, ^Helped students to get along bettsr with their fsllow man (4%). 

\ 13. Will pceep students from moving away .after graduation (4%). 

About half (50el%) 9f the parJJta felt that the program had^no w^altn«»ia» 
^ \A^^J(^^^jf^ . Those parents who did note any weakness stated that the 



iramx I 



programs 

Ia Needed better counsollng (21.4%) • 

2. Needed more qommunication between staff, parent and companies 

V 

(14.3%). - 

3. Needed to be larger (14.3%). 

¥ I ^ 

Almost eighty--five percent (84.6%) of the resix>ndent8 thought that the 

EBCE program had had a good impact on helping thbir children to formulate 
career plans. All the parents (100%) thought that their sons and daughters 
were much more motivated to learn in the EBCE program than they were in 
traditional schools. Parents also mentioned that they had noticed positive 
changes in their sons or daughters that might be attributable to particijia- 
tion in the EBQE program. 



Table 8 



» 

Only two parents mentioned that they had noted any negative changes 
in their children that might have resulted from participation in the EBCE 
program. One parent believed that their child was not as interested in the 
home high school, and the other parent noted thit their child waF s'lTl not 
^ being activated to do homework. 
^ Almost seventy- seven percent of the parents (76.9%) believed tha^ 
heir son or daughter talked with them "almost daily" about "what's going 
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Table 8 - 

Positive Changes Attributable to EBCB 



1. 
2. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

w 

11. 
13e 



Students* grades have Improved 

Stodent 1b mpre sure of him/herself 

Student has better attl^^e 

Student improved" social skills 

Student knows what he wants to pursue 
after graduation 



Studeat more Inc^pendent 
Student is more responsible 
Student enjoys school more 

Studetit Is more experienced In solving problems 
Student has more respect of others 
Student is better behaved 

student Is more aware of educational qualifi- 
cations for various jobs 

student i« more aware of different income 
brackets for various jobs 



Mention 
3 

^ 3 
3 
2 



Percent 
14.3 
14.3 
14.3 
9.5 

9.5 
4.8 
4.8 
4.8 
4.8 
, 4.8 

4:? 

4.9 
4.8 



100.3* 



•Due to rounding error, total 
is more than 100%.' 



rr-, 
•J I 
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on in thm carMr education programi" thlrty-alght percent (38^4%) stated 
that they had had frequent or very frequent contact with EBCB staff members. 
Over nlnety**two percent of the respondents (92«5%) had -at^tended at least one 
or two meetings during the school year where other parents of EDCB students 
were present. Almost all parents (84.6%) were definitely sure that they 
had received enough information about their chlldron^s progress in the 
EBCE program. 

All parents contacted (100%) rated the general quality of the EBCE 
program staff as very good or excellent- Over two thirds (69.2%) rated 
their overall relationship with mombors of*the>^EBCE staff as very good 
or. excellent. (All but one of the remainder of the respondent group thought 
that it was satisfactory.) The enthusiasm of the EBCE staff was rated as 
very good or excellent by all but one parent (92.3%). » 

The majority of the parents (92.3%) indicated confidence in the occupa- 
tional plans of their sons or daughters, where such plans existed i and only 
one parent stated that their son or ^aughter had made no firm occupational 
plans at the time of the survey. Over thirty-eight percent (38.4%) 
believed that their son or daughter would be atter>ding college one year 
after graduating from high school; the same number thought their child would 
be working at this time. The remainder of the parents (23.2%) thought that^ 
one year after leaving high school their son or daughter would be going to 
a business or trade school. " 

I^ents were also asked about where they had fxi su heard about KPCE. 
Sources of initial information about EpCE most frequently mentiorted by 
parents w«^re thoir own children (61.5%) and the home high school (39.7%). 

e ^ 
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When parents were asked which kinds of students they thought would 
benefit most from a career loducatlon program, there seemed to be little 
consensus of opinion ^mK)ng the 11 parpnts who rospondod to the item* 
Table 9 categorizes and displays parents' replies to this question. 

sj Table ^9 

^ Kipds of Students Who Benefit Most^From EBCE 

■ ■ \ 



Mention P^cent 



1. Those that are willing to work and study 3 27»3 

2. All students 2 18.2 

3* Any student who is having trouble deciding 

what he/she wants to be 2 18.2 

4v Those who are sure of their future 1 9.1 

5. A shy middle-class student V 1^ 9.1 

6. Students who don't like to study 1 / / 9^1 



7. Students who are determined to accomplish 

their goals r ^ " ~' 9>1 

11 106^1%* 



*Due to rounding error, total ^'is^ more than 100%. 

✓ 

Based on the data obtained, from patents 6n the Parent Opinion Survey , 
hypothesis 6 was not rejected. The majority of parecita who responded to 
the questionnaire did exhibit positive attitudes toward the EBCE progriun. 

Employer Data 

One of the major groups necessary for operation of an EBCE program is 
the employers at the experience sites. They serve as the Instructors in the 
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coranunlty altes and provide input to fitudente and sarve as rasourcas for 
•xperlential laarnlng activities. ^ 

Hypothesis 7 

The seventh hypothesis stated that e^||(j|^icnce site resource persons 

and contact persons (hereafter designatcKl as "employers") at various levels 

of their organization would have positive attitudes toward the EBCi|:^,pttJ5raro* 

•The data used to test this hypothesis were' gathered frt:>in^^tt^ 

Quest ionnairo which was mailed to employers by AEL in May of l^j^ • Thlirty- 

throe (33) experience sites were randomly selected to surveyed from a list 

more th^^n 60 available experience sites for the FY '77 school year. The 

t 

37 employers at the experience sites received the, questionnaire in the mail 
during the first week of May. Even thouqh employerB wera^ requested ta 
return them by May 17, questionnaires which were received before June 30 
were included in the tabulation. Eleven experience sitp personnel returned 
completed questionnaires to AEL/EBCE. 
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Results 



Most employers were positive toward the^EBCE^rogram. They complimented 
EBCE strengths and offered suggestions for program improvement. Over 
sixty-three percent (63*^%) of the employers believed that their organization 
would continue to participate in the KBCE program in coming years and thirty- 
six percent (36.3%) were unsure or didn't know of their oj:ganization»s plans 
to continue participation in the EBCE program; none of the employers repoxCed 
a dofinitb no. Almc^st eighty-two percent (81.8%) of the employers rated the 
program from moderately effect Ivo to very effective. 
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More than saventy-two percent (72.7%) of the employere felt that the 
EBCB staff had provided them with the necessary information to direct 
students* activities, and that the EBCE program functioned as they had' been 
initially led to believe. 

Almost eighty-two percent (81.8%) of, the en\ployer8 believed that the 

BBCB students who had been placed with them were interested in their organi- 

« 

cation. Over ninety percent (90.9%) of the en\ployers reported that the EBCE 
staff always informed them of the specific reasons for making particular 
placements. Employers indicated that students placed at their sites 
frequently spent time in actively porforming site activities, researchilhg 
site materials, talking with experience site personnel, and observing 
site activities. 

Experience site personnel often rendered various siupportive services 
to EBCE students. The following services were frequently or occasionally 
rendered to students by employers: 



1. Talked about activities at the job site (90.8%); 

2. Talked about job opportunities (81.7%); 

3. Evaluated individual student assignments (72.6%); 

4. Helped plan students* assignments (72.6%); 

5. Supervised students performing .job-related tasks (63.5%); 

6. Assisted students in non-job related tasks (63.5%); and 



7. Talked about students* personal problems (54.4%). 
(For a more detailed breakdown of services rendered by employers to EBCE 
students, see Table 10.) The employers mentioned an average of 5e4 ser- 
vices that they rendered to students. 



t 




■'•Tabl» 10 

Services Provided by Employers to EBCE Student's 

(Percentages^ 



Service Provided 



Supervision of -students in job-related tasks 
Talking about job site activities 
Talking about job ojpportunities 
Helping plan students' assignments ' 
Evaluating individual students' assignments 
Talking about students' personaf problfana 
Tutoring in an academic area 

Assisting students in^ non-job-related assignments 



Frequently Occasionally Seldom Never No Answer 

54,5 9.0 0 36.3 0 

81.8 9.0 0 0 9.0 

45.4 36.3 0 9/0 9.0 



36. > 
54.5 

9.0 • 
18.1 

9.0 



36.3 
18.1 
45.4 
18.1 
54.5 



0 
0 

9.0 
9.0 
9.0 



18.1 
18.1 
27.2 
45.4 
27.2 



9.0 
9.0 
9.0 
9.0 

0 



I 

I 
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6.7 
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About half o€ the employers (45.4%) believed that the greatest strengths 
of the EBCE program were in the areas of career planning and opportunities 
for experience. They felt EBCE was an important means of exposing students 
to the world of work, enabling them to explore different careers and aiding 
them in developing leadership and good communications skills. 

Most employers reported favorable reactions toward EBCE students from 
eiqployees and top-level management. Over seventy- two percent (72.7%J of 
enqployers* comments mentioned favorable reactions toward EBCE students' from 
employees, and more than eighty-one percent (81.8%) of eii\ployers* comments 
mei^tioned favorable reactions toward EBCE students from top-level management. 

Fifty-four percent (54.5%) believed that the EBCE students* presence 
at their experience site had a positive impact on both the amount of work 
performed and the quality of work performed by regular employees. A positive 
impact, on company training practices was noted by fifty- four percent (54.5%) ' 
of the employers, and twenty-seven percent (27.2%) thought that ther^ watf a 
similar effect on company hiring practices. Where an impact was reported, 
it was almost always positive? however, many respondents perceived no impact 
whatsoever on company policies and practices. (For a more detailed break- 
down of the emswers to this question, see Table 11.) 

Table 11 

Several employers suggested that specific changes be made in FY '78 to 
ameliorate 'certain perceived program weaknesses. Almost half of the 
employers (45.4%) felt that the students were spending too much time at the , 
EBCE faclMty instead of at their experience sites, and one en||^loyer sug- 
gested that the EBCE stAf^ provide more discipline within the program. 



Table 11 

IiQpact on Company/Policies and Practices 
(Percentages) 



4 




Amoxint of Impact 






Value 


of Impact 




Impact Area _^ 
Quality of eir\ployee work 


No 
Intact 

36.3 


Some 
Impact 

45.4 


Much 
Impact 

9.0 


Don't Know 
9.0 


No 
Answer 

0 


Good 
Impacjb 

54.4 


Bad 
Impact 

0 


Don't Know 
9.0 


No 
Answer 

36.3 


Amount of employee work 


36.3 


45.4 


9.0 


9.0 


0 


54.5 


0 


9.0 


36.3 


Company hiring practices 


^1,2 


9.0 


9.0 


36.3 


18.1 


27.2 


0 


18.1 


54.5 


Company training practices 


27.2 


45. t4 


9.0 


18.1 


0 


54.5 


0 


18.1 


27.2' 


Other (pride of enyployees 
& customer ) « ^.tons) 


0 


18.1 

>• 


0 


0 


81.8 


18.1 


0 

9 


0 


81.8 



I 
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Based on the data obtained from employer questionnaires, hypothesis 7 
was not rejected* The majority of experience site resource peraohnel at 
various levels of their organisations did exhibit positive attitudes toward 
.the EBCE program. v 

EBCE Staff Data 

The EBCE staff (1 learning manager, 1 employer relations specialist, 
and 1 guidance counselor) rated various learning strategies in the EBCE 
program. Data are presented. in Table 12, 



Table 12 



The staff members rated most of the learning strategies as being highly 
important (4 or 5) and highly effective (4 or 5) with the following excep- 
tions: 

a) Student Accountability Sj^stem - 1 member rated as effective (3) • 

b) Journals - 1 member ralfed as important (3) and 2 members rated 
a# effective (3). 

c) Employer Seminars - 1 member rated as effective (3) and 1 member 
rated below effective (2). 

d) Group Activities - 1 member rited effective (3J and 1 member rated 
below effective (2) . 

All three staff members rated the program as very helpful or helpful 
(4 or 5) in teaching students: 

1) To solve problems logically; 

2) To get along with others; 
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a. 
b. 
c, 
d. 
e. 
f . 

( 

g. 

h. 

* 

k. 
!• 
m. 
n. 



Table 12 

EBCE Staff Ratings of Program Characteristics 

^Frequencies) ^ ^ 




How Important 



Learning Strategies 



Student Orientation 



Not 
Important 
1 



Highly 
Important 

5 



Student AcovintabiHty System 
Student Negotiation 
Preprepared Projects 



Negotiated Projects 
Journals 



Competencies " - - 

Exploration Packages 

Learning Level Process 

Special Placement': 

I'^ . ftaterials 

T ,jloyer Seminars 

Student Retreat 

Group Activities (e.g., cMdres) - 
Others (please specify): 



2 
1 



2 
S 



1 
3 
3 
3 



Not 

Effective 

,1 
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3) To understand themselves i 

4) To develop their creativity! . 

5) To underataind that society's values, the government, and the 
ecqnomy affects the world of work; - ^ 

6) To see how t)\eir Interests and abilities fit into potential careersi 

7) To find and keep a job; 

8) To analyze potential vocations; 

- ' \ . * ■ . ; ^ . 

9) To master the basic skidls necessary for their, potential careers; 

10) To improve their written cpmmunication skills; * ' \ 

11) To become acquainted with a broad range of resources to use for 

lit 

gathering data on work and decision making; , ' ^ , 

12) .,To develop confidence in their ability to apply basic skills to 

complete tasks and solve problems; ^ « 

13) to develop responsibility for their own actions; 

14) "^o communicate comfortably with adults; 

I ' " 

The fiitaf f members rated the program as being Very helrSful to below lielpr 

ful (differential responses ranging from 5^ through 2) in teaching studenta 

to, : " " ' ' 

1) 'Understand the democratic process; ' ^ » ^ r 

^ , ^ ' ^ ^ , " \ : 

2) Improve their reading skil^Ls; , 

3) Ihiprove their math skills; ' , ^ ' , 

4) Be more, open to ideas and values different from their own; and 

f ■ » * • 

5) Understand the role^f science in our society today^ 

. * The ajlJaf t'noted that factors such/as 1) the cooperation of the cnnployi^rs, 
school admin istraipr, and faculty; •and 2) the student initiative ajpd 



attitude contributed in a jnajor way to the auccesa of EBCE. They felt that 




transportation J the lark ot employer ^tttss; tho li»ited time for atudente or\ 

vJ ! 
the fob} the lack of LSAV*s, le^aourcu ixjrsoni^r and, staff ) the absencu of a . 



proloct difcretor; and tho lack of proV^^-ts being- ujritten according td job 
sites (especially in math skilln area) were all obfitacles that had limited 
the success of the EBCK proqram. , i 

They perceived their students' qrnat^iu ijro\|t:h8 to have occurred in 
the'areaa of career knowlodqa a/d basic' skills r^^quiroments, self confidence, 
oral and written communication, self-reliance an^l responsibility, and in 
setting and working toward' doflnito qoaltu TViev,^ all felt their students 
benefitted the ieaat fronv Knci: in math- and sclo/co or basic skills. 

•Their beliefs with respect to the effects of the EBCE program on the 
traditional high school program ranged from "itone at^H" to helping the 
students and traditional teachers in realiziivi fho importance of the career 
eduWil^^^^ncept. In addition, th^ Ataff folt that the cdfwnunity has 
exhibited an increased awareness of and involvement with the school system 
in general* \ 

Staff suggestions for program improvenHUt during the next y®*^ were to: 

1) Increase communication about projects and students total indivi>dual 
learning ^jlana among Xhe Employer relations specialist, Learning 
Managers, students* and employers; 

2) I^cr^se site ti^i per week, for atude^tts, to 1,5-20 hours; 

Spelling and vocabu 
:ill3 test th^ identi 

could bu temediated. tluough course work;- ^ 



*3) , Improve math, road ing,/^pel ling ^ vocabulai y skills»by adminis> e. 
ing diaqnoitU ba^kic skills test identify y/eakneases which 



4) To discontinue weekly journals i 

5) TO develop local con^petenciea applicable to the community and 
student weaknesses I and ^ 

6) To provide additional staffing. 

0 Prpcesa /Data 

While some areas of evaluation were oriented towards the collection, 
processing, and analysis of rather objective and quantifiable data, other 
areas were associated primarily with the analysis and synthesis of more 
subjective 'and qualitative data. This section d^ls with those data and 
insights gathered thtough observation of the implementation process and 
procedures utilized in the CoxxJcnh County E^E y^t^qxasxi and tfhrough inter- 
acting ^ith EBCE staff and s/udents. 

In general, this project has been on ^chedule and was going well. 
There appeared to be evidence of professional growth by the staff in undeif-, 

4 « 

Standing the EBCE concepts, as well as the operational procedures of the 
program. Positive aspects of the project included the general quality of 
the staff, cooperation by the community employers, and enthusiasm of alT 
concerned'-^ EBCEjBtaff, students, parents, en\ployers, and school personnel: 

It did appear that there were some weaknesses or/^roblem areas, that 
exist^ed which r^^ced the potential ^for a totally successful Invplementation. 
Conecuh County is very traditional anS there were few (only one or ^wo) . 
Arsons working in non-traditional occupational roles. Hence real-life 
opportunities for students to interact with swerh' persons waX almost non- ' , 

: * " V 

existent. Therefore, it appear^ that a greater thrtist in the area of sex- 
fair, counseling activities needed to be undertaken* ^ 



Much of tho managom(»nt plan waa developed prior to ttubmlsalon of J 
the project proposal and \b pVeuented throughout in that proposal. However, 
the absence pf a full-time manacjer for the project has reduced the impact 
of the project and doaccoloratod nu*ny lmpl<!mont.it ion activities. Although 
the Superintendent served as t hn Projoot Director, his numerous duties and 
responsibilitieH related to tl'^» total yrliool Myiitem manaijoment limited his 
input to the EBCK, project . HQnco, the throe member EBCE staff had to^ 
function as a team without a loador who could qive dai ly input to the plan- 
ning and operation of tlie proqr?im. Sinco a Project Director was just 
recently employed, his daily input should ac( elnrato tho operational activi- 
ties and permit the operations staff to dovote full-time to accomplishing 
their, defined roles and functions^ Nonethfvl oss, it did appear that the 
program proceeded according to schedule with success in accomplishing the 
process objectives. 

EBCE staff woro trained by Northwest Laboratory personnel. The success 
of training was evidenced in t he^^ifrndorntanding and subsequent successful 
implementation of the NWREL ifvodel in Conecuh County. 

Adequate physical facilities were provi<lcd for both staff and students. 
HowQver,^as the pVoject expands, additional facilities will be required. 
These facilities need to include quiet offices ^or conducting individual 
conferences with students', and for making phone calls to employers for pur- 



poses of recruitment, uti lii^atlon, and site maintenance. Partial walls pro- 
vidcd visual privac^y l)iit did not provide oral/ lutlU <^ry prlv.icy neces^.ary f*)r 
qarrying on C9nf idon^l: uil conversations. * 
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Curriculum afctivitiea appeared to be strained by the Alabama atati 
law which required that Engliah and history bo taught in the traditional 
clasarooroa. The limited number of Learning Site Analysis Forms (LSAF*s) 
also Appeared to reduce the efficiency in preparing student oriented projects/ 
activities which were to be site related. Consequently, the llLarning Manager 
became overburdened and pressured in attempting txL^dtevelop adequate individual 
packages for the program. Continued and increased emphasis needs to be 



placed on interrelating the academics with the c^ireer^ exploration activities. 

Although dissemi^iation activities during the first year have been 

somewhat limited, l^ey must be fnZrreased during the second and third years 

4 . 

of funding. Und^er normal operating conditions r the project should move 
through four or five phases during the three-year cycler 1) setting up and 
operating an EBCE pite, 2) serving as a demonstration site (reactive) to 
oth r interested educational agencies; 3) increasing activities related to 
outreach/dissemination (pro^Stive) activities; 4) providing training and 




technical assistance to other interfered adoption agencies; and 5) providing 



evaluative services for those other adopting agencies. Although federal 
monetary support will cease at the end of three years, the use of the 
Conecuh County EBCE project as a fertila seed for the growth of other local 
or regional EBCE projects is a goal of the federally supported networking 
mechanism. The administrative support has made it possible for the program 
to develop to its current degree. Long range acceptance and support by the 
administration and the public will ensure the continuation of EBCE in Conecuh 
County iri the future. The acquisition of a new Project Director will hope- 
fully ensure that the project moves forward into the other phases of demon- 
stration and outreach activity. 



7i 



Plnally, adequate IwplomontAtion of the EBCE process can somotlmas 
affect attendance rates* It appeared that no auch differences occurred in 
^ Conecuh County, Based on a 74-day period (January 17 through MayVlO) , the 
attendance rate of EBCK studontn was 96.2% whorea^^fttffe attendance rate of 
comparison students was 94^1%. A t--tCBL of differences between proportions 
was not siqnlf leant • 
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SUMMARY & CONCLUSIONS 

An alternative educational program titled Experience-Baaed Career 
Bdjicatlon (EBCE) was designed, developed, and tested by the Northwett 
Regional Educational Laboratory (NWREL) , using both U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion (USOE) and National Institute of Education (NIB) monies. The purpose 

of tfte program was to provide an alternative educational experience for a 

I 

xsross-section of high school age youths. This alternative educational 

experience was to be characterizt* by an emphasis on. direct employer-site 

experiences personalized to each student in tewns of individual needs, 

interests, and abilities. ' The program integrated eifcademic requirements and 

work experien -v^s opportunities Into a comprehensive curriculum. 

Based on national public conceixli and national government priorities, 

USOE monies were made available from \Part D of the Vocational Education 
f ^ 

Act for educational agencies to operate and demonstrate the EBCE-type pro- 
graros* Conecuh County, Evergreen, Alabama, applied for and received a 
federal grant to operate and demonstrate the NWREL model of EBCEe In order 
that the Conecuh County EBCE program be properly evaluated, an independent 
third-party evaluation team from'the Appalachia Educational Laboratory (AEL)' 
developed and implemented an evaluation and^ dftt«i analysis plan* A summary 
of the results obtained from in\plementation of the plan follbws^ 



Student Data 



Assessment instruments were administered to EBCE and comparison students 
on a pretest/posttest basis. Students completed subtegj^s* of the Comprehensive 
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Tests of Basic Skills (Reading Comprehension, Mathematics Concepts, and 
Mathematics Applicationa) , a Socialization Profile (sex-rola star^otyping) , 
the New Mexico Caxeer Oriontod Activit ios Che^rklist (career-maturity), 
the Student Attitude Survey bat Lory (LeArning Environment, Work, Self, 
Others), and a student Information Questionnaire (demographic data). 

Parents, employers, and EBCE staff were alao asked to respond to 
•an end-of-year questionnaire. In\plemontat ion process documentation involv- 
ing observation and interaction with atudentn and staff was coirfpleted through- 
out the implementation and operation of the program* ^ ^ 

Basic Academic Sk ills^ Analysis of, student outcome data indicated 
positive results favoring the EBCE program. Analysis^^of scores on standard- 
ized basic skills tests (CTBS) indicated thdt EBCE students did as well as 
comparison students. Both groups had equivalent scores at the beginning of 
the progreun operation and also at post test time in the Spring. Hence it 
can be concluded that EBCE students acquired facilitation in basic skills to 
the same degree as comparison students enrolled ifi the traditional high 
school. , 

Garjeer Knowledge and PlAnning . Analysis of scores on Part 2 of the 

t 

SAS battery indicated that students did acquire significantly greater mastery 
in career knowledge and. exhibited significantly more positive attitudes 
toward work. During one semester of prograun operation, however, the EBCE stu- 
dents did not acquire significantly more positive rscoros in career planning. 

Career Maturity . JThe EBCE students did acquire significantly greater 
career maturity as measured by the NMCOAC. Although comparison students 



showed a slight qrdwHn (possibly due to regression) , the growth displayed 



x^jr^EBCE students was tremendousS 



Attitudes t Education > EBCE students displayed significantly more 
joDsltlve attitudes toward various aspects of education and toward th4 total 
learning environment than did comparison students as measured by Part 1 of 
the SAS. Inspection of the data showed that on all 5 subscorest 
1) conyparlson students Scored higher initially than EBCE students, 2) BBCE 
students showed positive growth, 3) Comparison students showed negative 
growth, and 4) EBCE students scored significantly higher on the posttests 
(See Figure 4) • 

The research literature abounds with studies on the relationship bet%#een 
schooling and attitudes (e.g., Jackson and Getzels, 1959). Those who are 
low in ability and achievement often show dissatisfaction because of the 
numerous frustrations they experience in the classroom; those who are high 
in ability and achievement show dissatisfaction because of the relative lack 
of stimulation which they experience in the classro^. The author *8 



conjecture about th0 current attitude data is graphically displayed in 



Figure 7, 
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The conjecture io// that tittitudeH toward schooling aro on the positive upswing 

^ V 

before entering School and continuos into thrf oarly^ elementary grades. 

Structure, regimentation, irrelevance , and ropfet ition cause attitudes to 

take a negative dovmward swing in middle and upi>er eli^mentary grades. In 

junior high, atudonta move from a ono-teachoi situation to a multi-teacher 

V 

situation, which continues on Into the early hiqh school grades. Since 
students have the option of eventually Laki>\q somo "elective" courses, 
the rate of doclino docroasoG slightly. HowtJVHr , two factions develop — 
those who can withatand tho striicCurt^d situation and those who cannot with- 
stand it. Stud JEKBRwcro in th^ comparir.on group represent the first ♦ 
faction;, students w/o ^volunteered to enroll in K^CE represent the second 
faction. Since comparison students remained in the , traditional structured 
'System, their measured decline is only a small segment of the continued 

negative rate of decline depicted in Figure 7. EBCE students, however, 

... , • ^ . 

opted into an alternative educational program that was tailored to their ^ 

needs, interests, and abilitioa. Thus they demonstrated a positive growth 
jLn attitude towards their learning envj^pMm-nt — EBCE. 
' ' Sex-role stereotyping .' Although KBCK students were initially sex- 

role stereotyping significantly more than comparison students, this was 
^ reversed during^e project duration. EBCE students began stereotyping less 

and .comparison students, more. While persons working in non-traditional 
roles in Conecuh County are almost non-oxistt>.n< , tlic impact of sex-fair 
counseling, sex-role awareness activities, and sex-fair materials is 
evidenced in the data. 
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Sttlf an d Others . Additional hypotheses about attitudes toward self 
end toward others were also tested. Analysis of data indicated that EBCE 
Students did develop significantly more positive attitudes toward self than 
did the comparison students. While a similar- trend for EDGE students was 
apparent in the attitudes-towards-others data, the difference between the 
two groups was not significant. 

i 

Parent Data 

A questionnaire was mailed to parents of all 23 EBCE students to 

assess their attitudes about the EBCE program. 0n^4u4r3^arents (56^%) 

responded to the questionnaire. Most parents who responded were very 

positive towards all aspects of the program. All the parents thought that 

their sons and/or daughters were much more motivated to learn in the EBCE 

program than they were in traditional schools. Nearly 85% of the respondents 

'thought that their son or daughter liked the EBCE program much better than 

past school experiences and, furthermore, indicated that they would allow 

their child to participate in EBCE if they Kad the choice, to make again* 

Although the parents who responded expressed very positive "at VJdes 

toward the EBCE program, nearly one-half of the parents failed to complete ' 

and retuyi the questionnaire. The authors can only speculate as to the \ 

meaning — positive attitudes, ambivalence or apathy^ or negative perceptions* 
» 

A revisi9n in the methodology will be incorporated in subsequent surveys to 
Increase the rate of respondence. 

Employer Data 

A questionnaire was mailed to 37 employer instructors at 33 different 



• / 

axparience sites.. Only 11 omployi^ru (29.7%) respoiuiod to tho questionnaire. 

M6«t employers who reapunded wore positive towards tho program. They 

s 

complimented the EBCE protjroin stronqths and offered r.uggoatlons for pro- 
gr«n improvement. Of those who rospondiid to tho item.s over fe3% believed 
t^hat their organization would cont iimo to participati^ in coming, years and 
almost 82% rated the program from mcult^ratelv ef f ec\tive;^o very effective. 
About one-half of the employors bel ii»ved t h» t t he greatest strengths of 
tho EDGE progh^am wore in the tu eas ot caroet })lcuinlng and ^opportunities for 
exj^rience; the greatest woaknes^;; wan that studont^i wore spending too much 
time at the EBCE facility instead of at the experience sites. More tban 
half of the employers also believt?d thai t he prec;onco of EDGE students at 




their experience sites had had a posit ivie impact on both the qy/mtity and 
quality of work performed by the regular cmpU^yees. 

Although the employers who responded (?xpressed positive attitudes 
toward the EBCE program^ tho return rate on completed questlortnaires was 
very low. About two-thirds "of the employers failed /to return a completed 
questionnaire. The authors can only speculate (as with the parents) as to 
the reasons for such a- low return Viite. While the mechanics of survey research 
employed by the authors will be revised, it is their feeling that EBCE 
staff interactions with site j>ot^sonnel (including site f ecruitxnent , site 
analysis, site utilization, ahd site maintenaiTce procedures) need 
to be inve|fbigalled and pos^/ibly adjusted/ 

EBCE Staff ^DAta • 

The threa EBCE staff members ratefl most a£ the learning strategies 
utilized in the^BCE model as, highly important and also indicated that such 

■ 1 ' \ ' - ■ 



ptrategiea had been highly effective in producing student learnj^ng (e«g»^ 
exploration packages and negotiated projects) . They also contended that the 

i 

program had been quite helpful in teaching students behaviors. such as getting 

/ 

along with others , solving problems logically r analyzing potential vooationA;^;. 

and understanding themselves. ' 

<• - • ^ , , ' 

EBCE Staff felt that the cooperation of the administration/*^ community per- 

sOnnelr and sdhool faculty as well as the initiative and positive attitudes 

exhibitted by ^udents were the two major components contributing to the 

success of EBCE. ^^le/ also teltr however, that variables such as limited 

transportation, limited experience sites, limited student placemeat time,. 



the absence of a project director, and the limited number of LSAPs were 
obstacles that had limited the success of EBCE, 

They also made several suggj^stlons f or ^program improvement for the 
next year. Some of the suggestions included discontinuing the weekly 

f 

journals, developing locally-curiented competencies, increasing allott^ 
time forv.student experience site placement, and administering diagnps1;ic 



tests to assess basic skills deficiencies. 



Process Data- 



Observation of ^the implementation process was made periodically by the 
third -party evaluators with formative input l^ing given on an immediate 
aS-needed basis. Through observation and, inter action much subjective and 

qua! i tativ ^jja ta were gathered. - ^ 

■* ^ ' * . * 

The project appeared* to be on schedule itt terras of <?ontrcfl, planning, 

) ■ ■ ' ' 

and management,' Although a full-time project manager was not >pre sent during ' 




th« year> the^general quality v>f the stuff , cooporatioo by dommunity p^rr 

' . ' ' • . ; . \ 

rfonqftl/, and enthusiasm by all concerned helped to^ got oyer the larger' hurdle 

' . \ . • ' ■ • • 

' . There M^ro scxne perceived jrfe£Usnt'Haoi; or problenv areas which reduced the 

potential for a totally succenriful implt montation. • Hiese weaknesses or 

. ■ . - ' . ■ ' ' ■ ■ ' — . • " ^ 

problem areas included? ' * ^ ' ^ ' ' 

( ■ . ■ • ■ : . 

1) / Lack of a rull^-time project mandqer, ^ . 

^ r / ' ' . / ' ... ■ •■■ . 

2) Lack of persons workinq in non-tritci LI tonal roles, ^ 

3) State requirements concerninq the teachinq of English. and^ history 
in traditional classrooms, and 

4) Lack of suf f ivient oftmplol od Iioarniiuf Site Ajialysis Formse 

The fi^st point has recent ly*^ been remy^Jiliid by the hiring or a full-time 
Project Director-, Dr. Jimniy DV Nash. Thv secAnd point must be remedied 
through increased, sex-f air courvseling activitie£>. , While the third point may 
hot have an immediate solution (unless an experimental program waiver is ob- 
tained), the fourth ppint can be remedied t^irough a more cbncerted effott* 
The strengths of the program w^iich have cpntributed to its current - 
status include:.^ ^jt 

1) Quality and enthusiasm of the stafxS ^ / 

• * • ' ^ ' . " . ■ ... 

2) Cooperation of the community, ^ 

3) Adminirstrative/Board of Education support, 

'4)^ Mfequate training by the NWREL personnel, afnd' ^ 
\5) Adequate physical lAcilities, / - \. < \ 

While these have all Contributed to ^the pro ject^^pre sent status, enthusiasm, 
of the staff, cooperation from the cbmmunity,; and continued admtnib . native 
support 'must not be reduced or diminished. Training for new personnel and 
*xp^Wded physical facilities must also be undertaken! 
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V Although the program wap^ only in operation fo^ one semester with . 
fttudents and the' major emphasiit^ 'was on sta^rtrup and operation, increased! 



•itV>ha8ia must be placed on demonstration, disaeminati^on ^md outreach. If 
federal tnonies are to be spent in a coat-affective manner, then the emphasis 



of spei^ding muat shift accordingly. 



Irt concJLusion, it appefars that the imprtementatiort process was progress- 
ing satisfactorily. Al'tliitKiCfh the project opprated about <}igh€ . (8) monthr 
without a direotor» all major milest^p 9v>ents^ appeared td have been met 

' and acccxnplishM* 

BBCE Student aocomplisTunents at>peared to tremenjStoixa.' Unobtrusive 

assdssment indicated , that tBQE students were displaying more maturity and 

' . \ ' ^ , / 

accept :|ng^ ^es|>on9ibility more Readily* Measured* growth in basic skills was 
, #q(Uivalent to that experieftced, by comparison students in traditional high 
8chools« JBBCE students* attitudes toward lihe v^ious aspepts of the learning 
environment, dareer knowledge, pareer planning, career maturity^ and them^ 
selves were significantly (store positive than comparison students. EBCE stu- 
dents^also showed gainp in reduping^ their sex-role" stereotyping, whereas 
con^aZfidon students displayed i][tore aex-role steteoty]|^ing. ^ 

ally, the perceptions amd attitudes of parents and. employers as well 
as those of the^^EBCE staff wereu^positively cyriented. .They complimented 



u 

asn«md 



the 'Strengths £md successesn«md offered comments and suggestions to allevi- 



ate program weaknesses or problem areas. ^ 

7 • / 
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It is the opinion of the authors that the EBCE prograyt in Conecuh 
Ctounty, ^Alabama, ^has succes^^fuJy^y provided students with an alternJtiv^ 
educational opportunity which is rel^\rant to their needs, interests, and 



abilirfcs. It l8 JTelt thAt EBCfcl wili btS the catalyst foe making''. the 
transition, from youth to ddultfeood a smooth and rewarding journey. 
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Shively, Joe E. and William Aiiher. Comm*' iL on "The Effects of Modified 

Progiamined Lecturers ciiul Matlifimati evil Ganu^i; Vpon Achievement and Attitude of 
Ninth^Grade Low Achic?vors in Mathoma t u s . ' Psychologi cal Reports, 26^ 
April, 1970, 54b-S46. 

Shively, Joe E., Adrian P. VanMondtraus and Cheryl L. Reed. The Effect of Mode 
of Feedback in Micro^^Tcacliiny- Paper })i cMf^ntod at the annual meeting of AERA^ 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, March 1970* 

Shively, Joe. E., John F. Feldhusen, D(»nal,d J . Tref finger , and William Asher. 
Effect of Creativity Trairiing Programs /tnd Teacher Influence on Pupils' 
Creative Thinking Abilities and Related Attitudes. Paper presented at the 
annual meeting of AF^RA, New York, New York, February 1971. 

Shively, Joe. E., John Feldhusen and f^onald trof finger. Develox>ing Creativity 
and Related Attitudes. Journal of Kxporimontal Education, 41(2), Winter 
1972, 63-69. tH4» 

Shiv^;^ Joo E. and Alan W. Hol>.. CEMUKL CSMP EVALUATION REPORT: Summary 
iluation of the Elementary Program, 1971-72. Technical Manuscript, 
JMREL, .Inc., St. Ann, Misr.ourl, September 1972. 

Shively, Joe E. Comprehensive School Mathomatics Program Evaluation Reports. 
Technical Manuscripts (n=05), CE^mKL-CSru\ Carbondale^ Illinolf5, 1971-72. 

Shively, Joe ». (with Martin Herbert and Laura Hinshaw) . Comprehensive School 
Mathematics Program Evaluation Reports. Technical Manu£?cr Ipb^; (n-»34) , 
CEflREL-CSW, Caxbondale, III Inois, 1970-71 . 
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Shlvely, Joe E. and Alan W. Holz. Finite Operational Cystoma for Elementary 
Students. School Science and Mathematics > LXXV(2), February 1975, 19;-196. 

Shlvely, Joe E. Technical Quality of Television Programs. Paper presented at 
tho"" annual meetincj of AF.RA, Chicago, Illinois, April, .1974. 

Shivoly, Joe E.- A Preschool Co:npotancy Pasod Invostigation : An Analysln of the 
Procedures. » Sympouiiur. p. of pror.ont ed at Iho annual mort ing of NAEYC, 
Vfaahington) -J3.C. , Novembei , 1974. 



Shlvely, Joe E. Delineation of Appalachian Family and Community Characteristics 
Symposium paper preHcnted at tho annual meeting of EKNF., Washington, D.C., 
January, 1975. 

Shively, Joe E. Interpreting the Procedure's of a Preschool Competency Baaed 
Investigation. Symposium paper presented at the annual meeting of AERA, 
Washington, D.C. , April, 1975. 

Shively, Joe E,, Brainard W. Hines, and Dick Cagno. Visual Attention and 

Enthusiasm to Children's Television Programs. Paper presented at the annual 
meeting of hiiRlK, Washington, D.C, April, 1975. 

Shively, Joe E. Evaluation of the Technical Quality of Educational Television 
Programs. Educational T echnology, XV (11), November 1975, 49-52. 

Shi.vely, Joe E. and Fxlward E. Gotts. The Appalachia Educational Laboratory's 
Home-Oriented Preschool Education Program (HOPE), Presentation made to the 
National Conference on HoinerDased Child Development Programs, St. Louis, 
Missouri, March, 1975. ^ 

Shively, Joe E. Utilizing the Diverse Perspectives of Child Development 
' Scholars and Practitioners in the Development of a Preschool Curriculum. 
Symposium paper presented at the annual meeting of AERA, Washington, D.C, 
April, 1975. • 

. - ,^ 

Shively, Joe E. Analyses of Goals aiYa' Ob jeotives for Devclbping a Preschool 
Competency Based Curriculum. Symposium chairman. at the annual meeting of 
AERA, Washington, D.C, April, 1,:>75. 

Shively, Joe E. Evaluation of EBCE. ^Presentation made tp the Kanawha Valley 
Chapter, Phi Delta Kappa, Charleston, West Virgini a. May , 1975.- 

Shively, Joe E. .EBCE Evaluation: Have TA - Will Help. Presentations made 
' to USOE, NT E, and SEA officials in Portland, San Francisco, Philadelphia, ; 
and "Charleston, July/ 1975. • ' ,. 

Shively, Joe E. • Rval'uation of EBClf: Prospects' of .Immortality . Presentation 
made to West Virginia Academy of School Admini str ators , Charlestcxn, West 
Virginia, October, 1975. 
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Shlvaly, Joe., Harold L. Hondoreon, Jack Sandera, and C. Stavan Hyri». 
A Reaponslve Alterndl Ivu: Expor ienco-*Hafled Career Education. Special 
session paper preacnt od at tho annual mootimj of AS Miami BeacH, 
Florida, March, 1976. * . 

Shlvely, Joe E. EDGE Evaluation: Internal Technical Anaistanco and External 

Auditing. Prosentatlonii made to liSOK, NIE, and LllA officials in Phlla- . 

delphia and Reno, March, 1976. | ' 

• ^ I, , 

Shlvely, Joo E. and Jack Sanders, Altornativr Education: Evaluation and 

Implementation of EDCK. Paper pretsentod at the annual meeting of AERA« 

San Francisco, California, April, 1976. 

Bertram, Charles , Joe E. Shively, and lawhon. Social and Educational 

Characteristics of tho Faniilles ol Appal. \(;lvian Preschool Children as a 
Basis for Home-nascd Education. Papor preiiotitcd at the. annvial meeting o£ 
AERA, San Francisco, CaliLornia, April, 1976. 

Shively, Joe E. Personalized Education: Evaluation of EBCE. Paper i>resented 
to the Third National Conferonce of the Ccntor fur Personalized Instruction, 
Washington, D.C. , May, 1976. 

Shively, Joe E. Types of Instruction. Paper session chairman at the annual 
meeting of APA, Washington, D.C., SepLc-mber, 1976^ 

Shively, Joe E. and Jack Sanders. A longitudinal study of Experience-Basted 
Career Education Graduates. Paper presetitcd at the annual meeting of 
AERA, New York, New York, April, 1977. 

CONSULTANCIES 

197fr Clarke Covnty Schools, Athens, Georgia. 

• Dr. Jerry Purser Career Education Evaluation 
* s 

1975 « Joint School District No, 1, Fond du I.ac, Wisconsin, . 
Mr. Fred Cruckson - Career Educat Ion Evaluation 

1975 - Harrisburg Public Schools, Harrishurg, Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Joan Beers, Career Education Evaluation ^ 

\276 - Cabin Creek Health Clinic, Cabin Creek, VJcst Virginia. i 
Mrs. Linda Lucci, Health and Kducatioif Needs: ECE 

THIRD-PARTY EVALUATIONS 

1976-77 Conecuh County, Evergreen, Alabama: Career Education Program. 
Principal Investigator. 

1976-77 Fayette County, Lexington, Kentucky: Career Education Program. 
Principal Investigator. 



AE L.yUBLICAT lONL^ ^ . . ' 

Appatachia Noedn HOPllr 'l'*^<'''Jli'il<^l_ Jj^>'l ^"^^'^ Capability of thxo. Ap ^)alnchta Ecl uca bional 
Laboratory to IV^vol^p a New Pre^fcViool ^Vloy In i oaJProgr^nT. CharlestoOr West ^ 
Virginia: ^jpnlachia hfducaU Loiuil L,^iboi atory , In^i. , May, \973. (Authors: 
Charlea DcrtT;ain, B(Mijamii\ liailoy, lUaiiiard Hiikmj, Joe Shively, ahd Ertnel 
Stepp.) s - \ 

Comm cM o i al Tol ov i M i ih\ Vy^Mnwu^] * r Uc^vuhn'ciI Iho ,'hn i c*a I (.niality and ^1 a r kg t n hi 1 i t y 
of A t-n^Vi ^"Around Hie BLMid"._ri^ - '^'ochu i Cal Uopor t No. 29. Charleston, 

West Virginia: Ai)palachiii Kducational Lahor«it ory , Inc. , May, 1973. (Author^ 
Joe Shiv-ely) VA) 093 3S*4 , \ i ^ * 

State L)t'parfano!it y^^t ly CMii ldhood l^dvuvil u>!i jf'rivjr am St>eci >ut-4'^Wf^ Re viow of the 
% Conto n t an d Tenhn ica 1^ ^nh lity of AMI/?; "Arovufd thej^^ ^^'VPi T apes. 

Technical Roport No. 30. C^harlo.s t , \\\\st Wirgjj^^y Appa\achia Educational 
Laboratory, Inc., ^lay, 1973. (Autlior: Joo Shj^ol\/ El) 093 35S \ 

Educational Telev,lHion Personnel ' s Rev i ew of . the T echnical Qviality , Content Cri- 
teria, and M^ ^rkot ability of A^jt-^^^-i '''A_^Q,^^^\d th(^ ^^^-Z^-"^" ^^iQ^ Tapes . Teohn i ca 1 
Report No. 31. Charlei^ton, Wc^it Vlrqirn.a: Appalachia )vHKMtir>oal Laboratory, 
Inc.; June, 1973. (Autl^r: Joe Shivcly) ED Cr93 3l>6 

Marketable P£^er,chooT^Mucj^l ion Protjrain rvaluai^lo n Pl an. Technical Report No. 33 
- Chcki-l<^i>*on , Wor.t Virginia: Ai^palachia KdqccUional L^iboralory, Inc., May, 1973. 
(Author; Joe Shivdly) 

Ctyild ren' 3 Readti oi]s t o_S ocj]ne n t r, of _a i ^ ^^££^2^' A ^Tl^i^^iy.!:^ J]_l?£?-.L9£- Te ch n i ca 1 
' Rei^ort No- 34. Cliarlen ton , Wd^t Virginia: A})pa!lachia KducyitLonal Laboratory, 
• Inx:., Juno, 1973. (Authors: Dick Cagno- and Joe Shivcly) ED 093 3'T/ 

Home-Or iente ^ Preschool Kcluca t i o;) ; Kvaluat ion of Uu? Prototype Honio Visitor 
, Tr^ inincy - Package . Technical Report No. 45. Charleston, West Virginia: 

Appalachia Tiduca^tional* Laboratory, Inc., January , *1 974 . (Aut hor^: Joe Shivcly^ 
Brainard nines, fermcl Stepp* and Charier* Bertram) EO 093 358 ^ 

* A Den iograp_hic S tudy of A][2i^^Vi^^ * *^^_]^^^^^^.^."L^^.jyj:15£'l^^^^^ Teghn j.Cuil 
Report No. 46. Charleston, West Virgi^^iia: Appalachia Educational Laboratory, 

*^ Inc., January, 1975/ (Aivthor: Joe Shively) 

* ^ ^ . . ; * . ^ ^ . ^ 

study of t;f f ectivone ss^ oF Par en t M ajt;£ri jiiJL^ r Tc ch n i c a 1 

Report No. 4B. \ Charlestons West Virginia: Appalar)na Kducational Lalx)ratory, . 
Inc., January> ig^S. (Authors: Joe Shively, Charles L. Bertram, and Brainard 
' W. nines) . ' • 

A Television Survey of Appaljichijiu J^u^^^^ t^*^:<^VL^:]l".'^^ il'VV^l^iT^^^^^ Ti^chriical 

Report No ^ 47. Charleylon, Wo:;L Virginia: Appalcichia KducaLional Laboratory, 
Inc., January, 19.75. (Authorr.: Joe Shively, Charles lUrLratn, and Brainard Mines) 

Evaluation Plan f^v thu Ma rketable Pt>',chooj_ Ik^^^^^^ CharloKton , V7est 

Virginia: Appalachia Educational Laboratory, Inc., August 31, 1974. (Authors: ' 
Joe E. Shivel,y, Brainard W. Hines, Edward E. Gott&, and. Charles L. BertraroV 

Appalachian- Parents' Ex pectations of Child Competencie s;. Technical Report No. 50. 
<iharleaton, West Virginia: Appalachia f^ducational Laborafbry, Inc. , January, 
1975. (Author: Joe.E. Shively) . * - ' 

" • • . ' 92 ' . • • . 
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FY*75 Internal LValuatton Report . * F.xpertencc-fBased Career Education Final Reporj 
Charleston, West Virginia: Appalachia fcMucatloi 
1975. (Authors Joe E. Sliively) • 



led Career Education Final Report 
)nal L^orfitory, I))c. / August 3i|| 



Experience-Das^. C areer Kducgt ion Formative F>Aaluatio n Reports . Technical Manu- 
scripts j(n - 21) , AE:L-h'nCK, cTuirToiiton, West' Virginia, 1974-75. (Authors l y 
Chai!;lotto Hollenberg iind/or ' HarbarA Ma( C. nlroct.or a:»d Supervisor* Joe E/^ 
Shively) ! 

Flnal^^tcome E valuation Roj >orjj PcHif)t\;.lT at ion and Irop l ementat lon Sites. EBCE 
Final Evaluation Report. ChdrVosLori, Weat Virgin iaT Appalachia Educational 

^ Laboratory, Inc., Soptembcjr 30,'197C.. (Authors: Joe E. Shively and 
Phyllis Kessol) . 
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Cowpreha nalve Teste of Baa Ac SHtlla (CT^S) 
/ 

Purpoac ^ . 

The CTpS w«re .deolgned to pr ov id improved measurement 
of the extent to which individual studunta have developed 
basic academic skills. There are four levels of the tests 
with alternate formn for each lovol , 



Respondent Group • \ 

Students 



Item Content 



\ 



The CTBS battery booklet (Lovol 4 - Form includeo 
tests in several basic skills areas: reading, language, 
arithmetic, study skills, science and social studies.. The 
areas are divided into 10 separately--timed tests, each « 
utilizing a multiple-choice item format.: The^lO teats of 
the CTBS and- a brief description are as follows: 

Test 1 - Reading Vocabulary , ill is 40- item test provides 
a measurement of a student's ability to select the word that 
has the best meaning. ^ 

Test 2' - Reading Comprehension . This 'IS-item tost is, 
composed of blocks of items which test the reading of such 
selections as art^icles, stories, poems, and letters. 

Test 3 - Spelling ; This 30'-item test measures the stu- 
dent's ability t6 recognize correct and in^^orrect spelling 
words. ^ ' , . 



/ 




Test 4 - Leinguage Mechanics , This 20-'i-tein test measures 
a student's ability to punctuate and capitalize. 

Test 5 - Language Expression s Thi*:. 35-*itrni teat measures 
the correctness cind effectiveness of expression. 

. ^ Test 6 - Mathematics Computation . This test consists of 
48 items, equally distributed among the four arithmetic oper- 
ations: addition, subtraction, multiplication, and .division. 

Test 7 - Mathematics Concepts and Applicatio ns. The 
first aS-item test measures the student's ability to recognize 
and/dr apply the appropriate concept an|^ technique; the 
ability to convert concepts from one form to another; the 
ab^^^pr to comprehend numerical concepts and understand * 
their interrelate nships; and the ability to* organize all 
facts *in more complex problems • The sedond 25-item test 
toeasuros a student's problem-^solving* abilities. Separate 



^scores i^re reported for e^ch section. 




• test 8 - Reference Skills . This IJil/item test measures 

the 2dbility^ to use reference materials - to loca^-e varipus types 
» 

of information and ^select the appropriate reference books for 
s|>ecific purposes; 

Test 9 Science. This 4(>-item test assesses the stu-- 
dent's ability to investigate problems in science and recall 
scientific facts or concepts. . , 

Test -10 ~ Social Studies . This 39-Vtem test measures the 
student's gr.asp of concepts, generalizations, and inquiiry 
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skills nece^sAry for effective problAm solving in socIqI 
atudies. . * ^ 

Jbdwiniatration Procedures 

The^CTBS-Level 4 may be completed by any student in 
grades 8 through 12. The CTBS total fiattery requires approx-- 
linate^y 4^ hoiura (each test has a working time and time 
allotted for instructions). The instrument can be administelL^ 
on an individual as well as a group basi^« l^he complete CTBS 
battery or any subset of the ID test^ may be administered. 



Stroring Procedures / 

The publisher furnidhes a scoring key for hand-scoring 
or the answer sheet^s may be sent to the publisher for machine 
scoring. Percentile conversion tables Are available in the 
manual. ' 



Availability /Price* 

Coptplete Battery 

Booklets 
Partial Battery 

Booklets ^ ^ 
Answer Sheets (IBM - hand score) 

Reading & Reference Skills 

Mathematics 



'22.40/35 

21.70/35 

5.00/50 
5v 00/50 



*as of 1-1-77 



1 

Hand-Scor ing Stonc lla 

Reading Si* Reference 5>kil^s 

Matliematics 

Orel or _f i<>in: % 

CTB/McGraw-llill 
Order Service Center 
Del Monte Research Park 
Monterey, CA 93940 

Phone: 408/649-8400 
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APPENDIX C 
Student Attitude Survey 



\ 



^9 



Purpose 

The SAS was designed to proyide an instrument for the 
asaossitient -of student attiludr2j toward learning environments, 
career knowledge and planning, self, and- others. 

Respondent GroUp ^ 
Students . ^ 

Item Content 

There are four parts to the survey. The first 26 items 
yield four subscale scores am', a tot^l composite score on 
attitudes toward learning environments. ^ . • 

^ Subscale 1 « This subscale consists of 7 items which | 
measure student attitudes toward educatiolh in general. 

Subscale 2» This subscale consists of 5 item"s ifhich 
measure student attitudes toward school curriculum. 

Subscale 3 . This subscale consists of 9 items which 

ji J ■ _■ J ■ ^ 

measure student attitudes toward school resources. 

Subscale 4. This subscale consists o£ 5 items which 

measul-e stude^nt attitudes toward school counseling. 

Hi 

^ , Composite Scbre . The totality of 26 items measuoe over- 
all student attitudes toward the learning environment. 

The next 22 items yield two "subscale iscores on career 
knowledge and career planning. There are 12 items in the 



daroer knc^wledge subst:alc and 10 iten(s in the career planning 
subscale. 

The third subtest contains 19 itcnm. This subtest assebses 
students* attitudes toward themselves. The fourth sbbtest 

i s 

contains 13 items. This suhteat raoafiuros students' attitudes 
toward other people. ^ 

IVdmin i stration Procedures 

« 

The SAS may %)e complete^ by any secondary school student. 
The SAS tAkes approximately 25 minutes to administer. Since 
the item order is randomizbd within the first 26 items, the 



subscales •cannot be administered separately. 



( 



Scoring Procedure s 

^ Since many.^of the items utilize reverse^-polarityr harti 
scoring keys are not available. Machine scoring and profile 
ription shdets may be obtained from the publisher.. 



Availability/Prices* 

Complete Battery 
* » 

Part 1^ only 
Scoring 
SAS 
Part 1 



12.50/50 
8.50/50 

.30/student 
.15/student 



♦Prices as of l-l--?? 
4 
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Order framx 



Matftrieils Distribution Center 
Res^aroh -for Better Schools 
S>»ite 1700 
i^OO Meirkot Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 



APPENDIX D 



New Mexico Career Oriented Activities Checklist 
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Order fromt 

Materials Distribution Centei 
. Research for Better Schools 
♦ Suite 1700 

1700 Market Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 



4 

( 



i 

I 



APPENDIX D * 



New Mexico Career Oriented Activities Checklist 



New Mexico Career Oriented 'Activltiej^ Checklist 

(NMCOAC) . 



P urpose * 

The NMCOAC wexa designocl lo aiiG03^< the ntoi^s that student, 
have taken in their ^igh school education in order to help 
make an occupational defcision. 



Respondent Group 

Students (Grade levels^ 9^ 10, 11, 12) 

Item Content ^ • 

' ■ ■ ■ ■ '- — ^ — ' — ^ t» . . . ' 

' The NMCOAC. c^nt/ains 25 items which deal with four sub-r 

objectiv(^: c}>nsulted various^ sources of information about 

occupations (11 items) , ^engaged in activities that would 

provide Information^about occupations the student is consid- 

erti^g (6- items) , obtained the high school training needed for 

the occupations being considered (3 items), and made definite 

plans regardincj what will bo done upon graduation (5 items). 

\ 

Administration Prbcedures ^ 

The NMCOAC may be completed by any student in grades ^ 
9 through 12. It is a timed test with n 20--minuto time limit. 
Answers are marked on separate answer sheets. 



Scoring Procedures ^ 

The NMCOAC has two scoring stencils, one for responses, 
earning one (1) point, and one for responses earning two (2) * 



♦ 
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points, Th^ ^number of marks showir\g through the l^point 
6tencil aro tallied. The niunber of marks showing thr9ygh 
the 2--polnt stencil aro multiplied by 2» The ^wo scores are 
then added together to' yield the tol al score* (Pexc^ntila 

and stanine norms for the ninth and twelfth grades are' i 

* ' ^ • • ' 

presented in the manual.) ^ 



Availability /Price * 

Booklpts: ' » $8.50/35 $22.50/100 

Answer Sheets: 2.00/35 . 4.50/100 

Scoring Stonoils" (2 stencils) : $1.50 
Manual; $2.50 

» Order from: . , ' 

V 

'I 

MONITOR 

P. O. Box. 2337 , * * 

, Hollywcxsd, CA 9002a 



♦Price as of l-l»-77 
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Socialigatlon Profile (SP) 



Purpose * ■ ^ 

« 

The*SP was designed to provide an assessment of the sex--^ 
role stereotyping that individuals do. It ia still anjexperi- 

! 

mental instrument. * . . 

Respondent Group ^ 
Students 

Item Content 

■ » ■ I I ■ ^ H I ■ , 

The SP utilized by AEL contains 36 bipolar items. Each 
item describes With an adjective or a short phrase a particu- 
lar behavior trait or qharacteristic <e.g., very passive - 
very active) . Students mark each of the 36 items first in 
terms of an adult male (M) )ftnd then in terms of an adult 

(I ^ : 

female (B'). Hence, a studenf. must make 72 responses on the 

' H 

instrument, * " 

Administration Procedures 

The.SP may be completed by high school students and 

-older adults. The instrument i;equire3 about^ 35 minutes to 

■f ■ • ■ 

complete, 

Scprinq Procedures 

I 

Scoring procedures are available from the author. 
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Availability /Prices 

Information oA Availabllity/pricea* may be obtained from 
the author; 



Dr. Inqc K» Rr6vonnaii 
Departmenit of Mental Health 
Worcester State Hoijpital 
Worcester, Massachusetts 01^13 



N 
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Student' Information Questionnaire 
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N Student Information Quastlonnalir^ (SIQ) 

\ 

Purpose ' ^ ' 

"The SIQ waig designed to cibtain data on basic demographic 
variables^ 

... • • 

Respondent Group 

N T 

Sttidents (EBCE and coYnparison/control) • ^ 

Item Content - , , 

The 11-item questior^naire provides information on. irace^ 
sex, grade .level # age, parents' educational levels and ^ 
occupations, and long and short-range goals. 

Administrative Procedures 

The SIQ is usually the firsts instrument that is admin- 
* Istered in t:ho pretest battery. It is untimed but is tisually 
completed by students in 5-10 minutes. 

Scoring Procedures 

Each item is scored and analyzed separately. For those / 
Items utilizing a scalar response, descriptive statistics 
and tabulations aijp used. For tihose itemft requiring an 

open response I tabulations are used. ^ 

Availability/Price 

The local implementation site is permitted to duplicate 
this instrument at their Own expense. 
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AEL/EBCK/ JES/8-2 5-76 



NAME 



]|ATE 



SCHOOL , CTTY STATE 

V 

' student' information qukstionn^ire 



1, Are you: • 
' O Male 

i I Female 

2. Are you: > / 
P] White 

I I Black . ' 

I I Oriental 

1 Spanish Descent (Chicano, Puerto Rican, etc.) 
I I Native American 

I \ Other (specify) 



3^ What is your current grade level (as of September, 1976)? 
£3 10th grade 

n 11th gr'ade " 
I I 12th grade 
4. What is your birth date? 



MONTH ' DAY YEAR 



U3 



I 

\ 



What is your father's highest level of foriSaX education, fompleted? 

' n None 
\ I Elementary School 

rn Some High School ^ ' ^ ^ 'v^^ 

LJ High School Graduate 

I — .'Some post-secondary (for example, some college, junior college, 
LJ business school, trade or technical school) 

Q College graduate (four-yoar degree) 

graduate work 

ivanced degree (specify) 

What is your mother's highest level of formal education completed? 

I 1 None , , 

Elementary School 

Q Some Hi^h School 

^ A' 

I I High School Graduate 

_ Some post-secondary (f^ exeunple, some college, junior college, 
LJ business school, trade or technical school) 

* CD graduate (four-year degree) ' % 

[~] Some graduate work ^ 

|n| Advanced degree (specify) 




How many of your breathers and pisters dropped out of school? 



None 

One 

Two 



S_ Three 

^ Four 

Five or More 
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What are your long-rango goals? Chock only one. 

1. CLERICAL such as bai\H teller, bookkeeper, secretary, typiat, mall 
carrier, ticket agent , • 

2. CRAFTSMAN such as baker, automobile mechanic* machinist, painter « 
plumber, tolophone Installer, carpenter . 

3. PARMER,, FARM MANAGER 

J 

4. HOMEMAKER OR HOUSEWIFE * 

5. LABORER such as construction worker, car washer, sanitar)^ workeB» 
farm laborer ^ ' 

6. - MANAQER, ADMINISTRATOR 6uch as sales manager, office roanager, school, 

administrator, buyer, restaurant manager, government official 

7. MILITARY such as carour officer, enlisted man or woman in the armed 
forces 

8. OPERATIVE such as meat cutter; assembler; machine operator; welder; 
taxicab, bus, or truck driver,- ^as station attendant 

*. 

9. PROFES^ONAL such as accountant, artist, clergyman, d.entlst, physlciani 
registered nurse, engineer, lawyer, librarian, teacher, writer, 
scientist, social worker, actor, actress 

PROPRIETOR OR OWNER such as owner of a small buaineas, contractor, 
restaurant owner 

11. PRCXTECTIVE SERVICE such as detective, policeman or guard, sheriff, 
fireman 

12. SALES such a» salesman,\sales clorK, advertising or insurance agent, • 
real estate broker 

13. SERVICE such as barber, beautician, practical nurse, private* 
household worker, janitor, waiter 

14. TECHNXgAL such as draf tsmBtn>_medical or dental technician, computer 
progrcuraner 

15. OTHER (specify) . 

16. DON'T KNOW 




What do you exp«ct t6 bo doing one year after completing high school? 
□ working full-time * 

Entering an apprenticeship or on-the-job training program 
j I Going into regular military seirvices or to a service academy 
[ I Being a full-time hoinemaker 

\ 

V 

Attending a vocational, technical, trade or business school 

Q Taki(ng academic courses at junioK or cojiununity college 

I — I Taking technical or vocational subjects at a junior or community 
— college 

Attending a four-year college or university 
\] Working part-time ^ 
Q ^^^^^ (travel, take a break, no plans) 
What is your major field of study? 

General Curriculum 
Q Vocational Elducation Curriculum 
Q<Collega Preparatory Curriculum 
Q Other (specify) 



.1 
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11. Under FATin^R, clrc:l<» tho ono numbor that bost describes the work done by 
your father (or malo cjuardian) . Under MOTHER, circle* the one number 
^ that host: der»cribt^s the work done by your mother ^or female guardian). 
THe exact jol>may not be listed^ but circle the one that comes cloaea^. 
I* elthc^r of your parents is out of work, disabled, retired, or 
dec(»ased^ mark tho kind of work that he or she used to do. 



(Circle one number in each column.) 

* * Father Mother 



CLERICAL such au ba^k teller, IxDokkeeper, 
secretary, typist, rni^il carrier, ticket 



agent, 



01. 



CRAFTSMAN such ai3 baker, automobile mechanic, 
machinist, painter, plumber, telephone 
installer , cdrpent-Gr 



FARM1-:R, i^RM MANAGER 




02 
03 




HOMEWAKER OR HOUSKWIFIv/^^ 04. 



LABORER such as constj^ction workor, car washer, 

sanitary worker, farm laborer '. 05. 



MANAGER, TUDMIlsnSTRATOR such as sales manager, office ^ 
manager, sohool administrator, buyer, restaurant 
manager, goverrunent official 06... 



MILITARY such as career officer, enlisted man or woman 
in the anned forces .........07, 

OPERATIVE such as meat cutter; asspmbl(.r; machine 

operator; welder; taxicab, bus, or truck driver; 
gas station attendant ' 08, 



01 

02 
03 
04 

.05 

.06 
07 

.08 



PROFESSIONAL such as accountant, artist, clergyman^ 
dentist, physician* registered nurse, engineer, 
lawyer, librarian, teacher, writer, scientist, 
social worker, actor, actreds 09, 



09 
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PROPRIETOR OR OWNKR r>nch as owner of a small business, 

contractor, restaurant owner ...•10.^ 

PROTECTIVE SERVICE such as^,detect ive, policcMTUin or guard, 
sheriff, fireman ^ .11. . 



SERVICE such as barber, beautician, practical niirse, 

private household worker, janitor, waiter 13, 

TECHNICAL Such as draftsman, medical or dental 

technician, computer programmer 14, 



.10 



.11 



SALES such as salesman, sales clerk, advertising or 

insurance agent, real estate broker 12 12 



13 



14 
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Bnployer Questionnaire (EQ) 

Purpose . V 

The EO was designed to provide an assessment of conitaunity 
persons* opinions about the KDCE program to which they have > 
devoted time and resources. 



Respondent Group y 

Community Employers/Resource Persons 

Item Content . • 

/ 

y The 15-item questioni^ire identifies community employera/ 
resource persons attitudes toward the EBCE program and elicits 
the degree of their support for continued participation, y 



Administrative Procedures 

j; ^ . 

The EQ is designed to be completed by the community per- 
sonnel in their places of business. Conununity ertployera/ 
resource persons are mailed the EQ, a cover letter explaining 
the purpose of the instrument, and a stamped, self-addreosed 
return envelope. They are requested to return the completed 
EQ by a specified date. (A telephone call may be necessary 
to increase the return rate.) 

Scoring Procedurei^ 

Each item is scored and analyzed separately. For those 
Items utilizing a scalar response, descriptive statistics and 
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tabulations nr^ used. For those items requiring an open~en<^ed 

response, tabulations are utilized. 

I - . • ^ 

Ava 1 1 a bi 1 t y /Pr i ce 

The local implementation site i^ permitted to duplicate 
the EQ at their own expense. 
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May 3, 1977 




App^lachia 
Educational 
Laboratory 



Dear Contact Person:^ ^ 

.Your organization has boei) njpst helpful to tJie local Kxperionce-Based Career 
Education (EBCE) Program by contributing time and resources, thug providing 
students with an 6pportunity to learn. Appalachia Educational Laboratory 
has aA:ontract to do an independent third-party evaluation of the fcsderally 

•funded EBCE program. It is extroinely important tha« wo find out what you 
who work with our students think about the EBCE program. A questionnaire 
was developed to help ug to obtain some of t;his needed information. I would 
like you to give the enclosed questionnaires (and return envelopes) to the 
community instructors in your organization Mho have worked moat closely with 
the students. If you fill the dual rOles of organization contact person and 
community instructor, please feel free to complete one of the questionnaires. 

I will be responsijalu for analysis of the data obtained on the questionnaire. 
I would like to assure you Uiat the carefully coded information obtain«id 
from this questionnaire will remain confidential and will not bo seen by any- 
one in the EBCE project. Printed reports of the data will contain only 
summary^ information and will not contain specific names of individuals Or 
organizations. * 

If there :;hre any questions about th^ proce^iros or any of the items on the 
questionnaire, please feel free to call me at 304/344-8371. I would appre- 
ciate it if the completed- questionnaires were returned in the enclosed 
envelope by May 17. 

Thank you fbr taking your valuable time to provide us with this most helpful 
information. ' 



Sincerely yours ^ 



/, Ph.D.* 



Joe E. Shively, 
Director of Evaluation 
Experiential Education Division 

JEStcd 



^Enclosu^es 
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EMPLOYER QUESTIONNAIRE 



AEL:JES:5-76 



Name of Rbsource Person 



Name of Company , , , . 

Questions 

r 

!• Did the EBCE staff provide you with the necessary information to help 
you direct students* activities at your site? . , • ^ 

- Yes No Sometimes 

2. Did the EBCE staff usually: 

' Show you the Student Activity Sheet (s) 
^ Show you the Student Program Profile 

Show you the type of products expected from student 
' j TCxplain reason for the particular plac&nent 
Provide you witVi feedback on student's progress 



3. ^Which of the following suppc/rtive services do you (or others at your 
sLt^) provide for the Experience -Based Career Education (EBCE) program 
students? ^ (Check' each appropriate category.) 

Frequently Occasionally Seldom Never 

Do you talk about job 

opportunities? ^ 



Do you talk about the 
studejij^sj personal 
problems? 

Do you talk about activ- 
ities aU your site? 

Do you tutor in an ^ , 
academic are^? 

Do you evaluate individual 
students* assignments? 



ft 

' . Frequently . Occasionally . Soldqn. ^ Nev.r 

Do you assist students in . ^ 1 

non- job related assign- \ 

ments? " 

jDo you supervise students 
to perform a specific job- , > 

related task at yoxir site? . — — . - 

Do yjou help plan student , 

assignments? — ; — . ^ 

Other (fepecify) ' " 



A i-Ko/^ t-4me at vouF site? (Check each appropriate 

do students spend their time ac your s.4.i.c 



How 
category.) 



Frequently Occasionally. Seldom Never 

Observing site activities .■ ' r— '— ; • 

Researching from site ^ 

materials — - •* 



Actively performing site 
activities 

talking with me 



Talking with other , J 
site personnel _ ■ 



individual study 
Other (specify) . 



think the EBCL- students have,been interested in your site? 



Do you 

Yea No Don't know 



10. 



11. 
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B«aikl on the EBCE students placed At ^ your site, do you f©ol these 
s.tudertts weira interested in the con9apt of EBCE? 



Yes 



No 



Doh • t know 



How have employees at your slto reacted to the EBCE students placed 

. • J. 
at your site? ^ / 



8. How has top level management reacted to the EBCE stujSents placed 



here? . 



Have you been satisfied with the feedback that you received relating 

to what happens to the student after he leaves your site-? ^ ^ 

Yes No, Comment: ■ ! 



Do you think your company will continue working with the EBCE project 

♦ 

during the next couple of years? ^ 
Yes- No Don't know 

Based on, the students and st^ff you*ve met, how effective do you feel 
the program was? . . --r^ 



12. Do you feel the program functj-oned as you were led to believe when 
you werV recruited as an employer * site? 

■ ■ ^ ■ ^ 

Yes No Don't know . ^ 

13. What do you feel the strengths of the EBCE Program are? 



V 
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14. |lh«t do you ffel the weakfiessas of t|He BBCE Program ar«7 



i 



15. To what extent haa the EBCE Program had an impact on . . . ,7 

* 

(Check ^ach appropriate category.) 



a. Quality of work 
performed by reg-- 
ular employees 

b. Amount of work 
performed by ' 

. regular employees 

Company hiring 
•practices 

d. Company training 
practices 

e» Other ^possible 
ln\pacts (list) 



How Much Impact , 
Ho Some Much Don't 
Impact Impact Impact Know 



Valoe of Impact 
Good Bad Don * t 
Impact Impact Know 



J?5 
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Parent Opinion Survey 
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Parent Opinion Survey (POg) 

Purpoae ■ 

The POS was doslgned to provide on assessment of p«&rent8 
opinions about the EBC6 program In v#hlch their 4on or | 

daughter Is participating • : 

■ ' ^ 'A ' " 

Respondent Grog^p 

' Parents (guardians) of EBCE students. 

v 

Item Conttnit 

The 24-it^ inventory identifies pc^rent attitudes toward 

# . \t 
the EBCE program and permits parents to compare the EBCE 

program to the traditional high school program in, which their 

children were previously participating. 

■ . ^ 

Administxation Procedures 

The POS is designed to be .CQii\pleted by the parents in 
the privacy their homfes. Parents are mailed the POS# a ^ 
cover letter explaining the purpose of the instrument, and a 
stamped return envelope. They are requested to return the 
completed POS by a specified date. (A telephone call may 
ba necessary to inci;ease the return rate.) 

Sc oritjg Proc^dur^es 

Each item is scored and analyzed separately. For those 
items utilizing a scalar responscr descriptive statistics 
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and tabu lAt Ion 8 are used. For thoso items requiring an open 
ertded response, tabulations arc utilized. 



Avntlabllity V Pricc ^ 

\^ The local implemcMitation site is iSennitted to duplicate 
this instrument at their o\^m expenu^. 
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Appalachij 

3 1977 ' Eaufcational 

Labbratory 



Dear Palrentst 

During the past year yo^r child has participated in an ExperiencS'-Based 
Career Education (EBCE) program. Appalachia Educational Laboratory h«« 
a contract to do an Independent evaluation of the federally- funded 8BCB 
program. It is Extremely important that we receive some information from 
you concerning your thoughts and attitudes toward the EBCE program. Your 
responses are therefore an important part of a national attempt to 
evaluate the EBCE project, ""Ss,^^ 

I will be responsible for analysis of the information obtained on the^ 
questionnaire. Your responses will be carefully coded so that confiden- 
tiality will be preserved. None of the teachers or administrators Of 
the EBCE program will see your questionnaire, they will see a summari- 
zation of all the questionnaires in a Final Evaluation Report. 

If yot have any questions or concerns about any of the items, please ^ 

^eel free to contact me (collect) at 304/344-8371. Plea^se return the 
quejptionnaire in the enclosed envelqpe by May 17. 

Thank you again for taking your -valuable time tb assist us in evaluating 
and improving the EBCE prog;cam.^ 



Sincerely", 



Joe E.' Shively, Ph.D. l 
Director, of Evaluation \^ 
Experiential Education Division 



JES t cd 
Enclosure 



J . 



^29 





Appalachia Educationsl Laboratory, Inc. • Experiential Education Division 
20th and MacCorkle Avenue, SE • Charleston, West Virginia 25304 

(304) 344-8371 
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Parent Opinion Survey 

This survey ia meant to give yo»X.an opportunity to expresa your 
opinion^ about tho Experionce-llased Career Education Program your son or 
daughter has bei>n participating in. hU^i^i ot" the questiowL^ arc to be 
answered on a scale ot numbm-s from lo ([>.i Tlu- phrases' at Xho top / ^ 

and bottom of each set of quostions indicnto what tKe scale means. A (ij 
may mean something like "Definitely No"; if you feel strongly t.hat the 
answer to the question is No, then you should circle the (p. • A (5,> may 
mean "Definitely Yes"? if you feel strongly that the answer is Yes, then you 
should circle the (s) The numbers f« between (2, 3,' 4) indicate an opinion 
somewhere in between "Definitely No" a\d ^'Definitely Yes". Some scales 
have different phraseu, but they all work the same way. 

Read the phrase above the numbers- so you know what the scale means, 
then read each c^estion, and circle the number which is closest to your 
opinion. There are no right or wrong answers; your thoughts and feelings 
arc the important things 'in this survey. Tho answers parents give will 
help determine how well the program is doing now and improve it in the 
future. Remember to circle a number for each it^em. Thank you for taking 
the time to fill out this survey. ^ 
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PAHENT OPINION SURVEY 



How well does the EBCE Program compare overall wi'th the past school 
experiences of your daughter or son? 



i 



Much 
Worpe 



Much 
Better 



/ 



If you had it to do over again, vould you want your son or daughter to 
participate in thfe EBCE Program? 



Definitely 
NO 



Definitely 
YES 



How wo 1 1 do yn\i think yo\ir non or daucjhter likes ^e EBCE Program ^ 
compar^^fl with par.* strhool pxperionces? 



Much 
Worse 



• Much 
.Better 



:2 



Wha 



t do yoii/Chink arc tho qreatest weaknesses of the EBCE Program? 



WhatI do you think are the greatest strengths of the EBCE Program? 



i3i 
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Have^you rdceivod enough information about your sort's or daughter 
progress in the EBCE Program? . 



Definitely 
NO 



Definitely 
YES 



7. In comparison wit^l regular sc)\oolb, how much opi)ortunjJy did Lhc EBCE 
Program provide your daughter or son for learning about occupations? 



Much 
Less 



Much 
More 



a. What effect, if any, has the EBCK Program had on helping your son or 
daughter form career plans? 



Definitely 
Bad 



Definitely 
Good 



9. In comparison with regular schools, how much opportunity did the EBCE 
Program provide your daughter or son for general learning? 



Much 

Less 



About the 
Saune 



Much 
More 



10. In comparison with past experiences in regular schools, how motivated 



is your daughter or son to learn in the EBCM Program? 



Much 
Less 



About the 
Same 



Much 
More 



11. How would you r^^te the approaches to learning used in the EBCE Program? 



Poor 
1 



Excellent 
5 



ERLC 
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12 » What positive changes have ypu noticed in ^ur son or daughter that 
might be a result of participation in the EBCE Program? 



13 



4 


t 

What negative changes have you noticed in 
might be a result of participation in the 

# 


your son or daughter that 
EBCE Program? 


V*' 




i , 







14. 



How often does your son or daughter talk to you about vhat*8 going on 
in the EBCE Program? 



Almost 
Never 



Almost 
Daily 



15. 



About how often have you had any contact with any EBCE Program staff 
members? * 



Almost 
Never 



Very 
Frequently 



16, 



How many meetings have you attended during this school year where other 
parents of EBCE students were present? 



None 



4 or More 



17. How would you rate the general quality of the EBCE Program staff? 

Poor Excellent 



/ 



18. 



19, 



20. 



21 



22, 
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How vyFould you rate the buslnesa or community resources avaiUble In 
the EBCE Program? ,/ • 



Poor 



Excellent 



How would you rate you) uvrrall r <;liit ioii.'jln f) with tin' ut*xf 
EBCE Prog ram? , 




Poor 



1 



Excellent 



3 • 



How would you 

Poor 
1 



n — — 

rate th«; t»rithusinsm 9r 



2 



the EBCt: Program staff? 

Excellent 



a 



What do you think of the occupational plans of your daughter or son? 

c 

There aren't any firm plans yet. 

The plans should be changed. 

<■ - 

c. _iSLs" "^^^^ plans seem to be good. ^ 

d. We haven't really had a chance^ to dis^ss the plans. 

What do you think your son or daughter will be' doing a year^fteT high 
school? 



a • 

c. 
a. 
e. 



Working 

Attending some kind of college ^ 

S t 

Going to a lousiness or trade school 
Military ' ■ ' 
Other (please specify) 



23. How did you first hear about the EBCE Program? 




24. What kinds of students do you think benefit most fr<^ the Ete^E Program? 
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APPENDIX I 
BBCE Staff Questionnaire 



• 



This questionnaire is being utilizorl to obt^iin yoitr perceptions 
and opinions about the implementation of EBCE at your oite. Your 
responses will be coded so that confidentiality will be preserved* 
None of the other local staff or administrators of tHe EBCE program 
will see your completed questionnaire. They will see a summary report 
of all the questionnaii'^es in the Final Third-Party Evaluation Report. 
Thank you for agtiin taking your valuable time to^Risist in evaluatii)g 
and improving the. EBCE prog i; am. * ^ 

Name 

^ ' ' • ' % 

site ■ : 

' f . 

Position . ' 



< 
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1. Listed below are major learning strategies used in one or more BBCE projects. 
Some strategies may be considered imjxartant but not producing effective results, 
vhlle others may be ^considered very effective but of low iinportance. Please 
rate strategy in terms of how Important you £eel it is for EBCE students and . 
then in terms of hpw effective you feel it has been this year. Using the 
5-point scale, rate in\portance and effectiveness by circling the appropriate 
number on the scale for each Learning Strategy. If the strategy is not used 
in yoyr project, please circle NA for not applicable. 




Learning Strategies 

a^ Student Orientation 

b. Student Accountability 
System 

c. Student Negotiation 

d. Preprepared Projects 

e. Negotiated Projects 

f. Journals 

g. Competencies 

h. Exploration Packages 

i. Learning Level Process 
• j. Special Placements 

k. ILA Materials 

1. ^Employer Seminars 

m. Student Retreat 

n. Group Activities (e.g., 
cadres) 



How Itnportant 
Not Highly 
:mp> Iinp> 



2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



3 

3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
.3 
3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



How Effective 
^ot Highly 
Eff. . Eff. 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



2 

2. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3, 
3 ' 
3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



o. 



-Others (pleaee specify) 



2. 



How helpful have EBCE experiences been in helping students understand the 
role of science in our society to<^ay? 



5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



NA 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 



5 NA 



Very helpful . 

5 4 



Of little or no help 
2 1 
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• How helpful do you feel EBCF (vcpcr loticos this year have been In hotplng 
students solve problems logically? 

Very, helpful' , Of little or- no help 
5 4 ^i^ 2 1 

How helpful have EDGE oxper ionces boon in lielplng students get along 
with others? 

Very helpful ^ Of little or no help 

5 ^Ji :i 1 , 

How helpful have EBCK experioncrep been in hc»li)incj students understand more 
about themselves? 

Very heTj^ful * Of little or no help 
5 4 ^ 3 r 1 ^ 

How helpful have EDGE experiences been in helping students develop their 
own creativity? 

Very helpful % Of little or no help 
' 5 ^ 3 ^ 2 1 ^ 



How helpful have KBCE ^exper iences; been in helping students understand 
the democratic process? 

vbry helpful of little or no help 

/ 5 __4^ 3 2 1 ; 

How helpful have EBCE t^xper ionces been in helping students learn how 
society's values^ the government and the economy affect the wor\d of work? 

Very helpful * ^f l,Lttle or no help 
5 ± 3 2 1 

How helpful have EBCE experiences been in helping students learn how thein 
interests and abilities fit into potential careers? 

Very helpful ' Of little or no help 

5 4 3 2 _1 

■ « 

How helpful have EBCE experiences been in helping students learn how to 
find and keep a job? 

Very helpful , Of little or no help 
5 4 3 • 2 1 

How helpful have EfiCE experiences been in helping students learn to 
analyze potential jobs? 

Very helpful -Of little or no help 
5 4 3 2 ■ 1 
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12. How helpful have EBCE experiences been irTiielping etudente linprov* 
their reading ekllle? 




^ Very helpful . Of tittle or no help 
^/ ^ 5 4 3 2 1 

13. How helpful have EBCE experiences been in helping students learn the ' 
^ baeic skills necessary for the careers that interest th*n7 

^^pry helpful Of little or no help. 

5 4 3 ' 2 1 

- ' — " ■ " ^ ■ " 

14. >iow helpful have EBCE experiences been in helping students Improve their 
oral communication skills? 

« 

Very h^lpful Of little or no help 
' 5 4__ 3 2 1 

15. How helpful have EBCE experiences been in helping students iihprove their 
math skills? 

^ Very heli-ful Of little or no help 

5 4 3 2 1" 

•^16. How helpful have EBCE experiences been in helping students know what level 
of basic skills proficiency is required in the jobs of interest to them? - 

Very helpful Of little or no help 

5 4 3 2 1 

17. How helpful have EDCe experiences been in helping students Improve t|ieir 
written communicatidn %kills? 

Very helpful Of little^ or no help 
5 4 _J 2 1 

18, How helpful have EBCE experiences been in helping students become apquainted 
-^ith a broad range of . resources to use in gathering information for work • 

and decision making? 

Very helpful Of little or no help 

5^ 4 - 3 2 1 

■ . ■J' 

1^, HowOielpful have EBCE ea^periences been in helping students gain conflcence 
ix\ their ability to at)ply basic skills to cpmpletp tasks and solve problems 
around .them? . v • 

Very helpful Of little or nq help 

5 4 3 2 1 




20. ftow helpful have EBCE experiences been in helping students take responsibilit 
for their own actions? ^ ^ 

< » 

. Very helpful Of little or no help 

3 2 1 
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21. iHow helpful have EBCE experiences been In holpiny^^students communlcato ^ 
comfortably* with, adults? . 

V 

Very helpful Of liltlo or no help 
5/4 3 2 1 / 

22. How helpful have EBCK exporiencos boon in helpimj utuilonts una information 
obtained through direct experiences in waking dociVions? 

Very helpful Of little or no help 

5 4 2 1 

23. How helpful have EBCE experiences bet n in heli>inq students become more open . 
to ideas and value.s different from their own? 

Very helpful Of little or no help 
5 4 3 _2 1 

24* How helpful have EBCE experiences been in helping students feel prepared 
to accept adult responsibilities? ♦ ^ 

Very helpful Of little or no help 

5 4 3_ JL_ 



25. What factory, if any^ have you seen this year that are contributing in a ma3or 
way to the success of the EBCE program? 



' 26. Whal; obstacles, if any ,v have you seen this year that are limiting the success 
of the EBCE program? 



27. In what areas do you feel EBCE students have made the greatest growth this 
year? Why? ' - 



28. In, what areas do you feel EBCE students have made the least growth this 
year? Why? 
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29. Wiat •ff«ct«. If any, do you fo«l tha EBCE program has had on tha ragular 

-^igh school program? Why? 



30. What effects. If any, do you feel the EBCE program has had on tha coimunlty? 
Why? 



31. What changes, if any, would you suggest in the EBCE program for next year? 




APPENDIX J 
'■^ ANOVA and ANCOVA Tables 
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Convprehenslva Testa 'of Baa^ Skilla (CTB8) 

















Raadlng Con^rahonsion 




Pratast 








Source 


sa 


df 


MS 


P 






TRT 


51.6 


1 


51.6 


0.51 - 


- 




Error 


3564.1 


35 


101.8 


4 








3615.7 


36 






• 










Posttest 








TRT 


1.1 


X 


1.1 


0.01 






Error 


2951.8 


35 


84.3 








Itotal 


2952.9 


36 










Mathematics 


Concepts 




Pretest 




- 




TRT 


8.2 


1 


8.2 


1.99 


- 




Error 


^ 144.7 


35 


4.1 








Ibtal 


152.9 


36 


Posttest 


> 

• 






TRT 


0.5 


1 


0.5 


0.08 






Krror 


202.4 


35 


5.8 










202.9 


36 










M^^t hoTTiaf ten 


Applications 




Pretest 








t K t 


0*2 


1 


0.2 


q.50 


- 




Ftrror 


154.6 


35 


4.4 

) 








Total 


154.8 

• 


' 36 


Posttest 








TRT y 


3.4 


1 


3.4 


' 0.8^ 


0 

\ 




Error 

If 


143.7 


35 


4.1 








Total ' 


147.1 


36 
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< 
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' 4 



Education 


- General 




Protest 


- 

A 


OwImX. v. o 


cc 


A f 


MQ 






J* ^9 m >^ 


1 

Ji 


^ J r> ♦ ,j 






^ M C) • ^ 








Total 


1183.7 


37 


Prt s t" h 1^ s i" 

A O w w O Vtf 




TRT 


X •» yJ • T7 


1 


X *f VJ • _/ 


IQ < OS 


r«x I. I. 








• 


Total 


1166.9 


37 


ANCOVA 


\ 


Total 


1136.2 


36 






Error 


870.5 


^ >j 






TRT 


265.7 


1 


265 7 ' 


» 

10.68 < *01 
b « 0.40 


School Curriculum 






O V* <rv f* <Ti o 1" 




TRT 


51.7 


X 


^1 7 


3 84 


Error 


484.1 








Total 


535.8 


37 


Posttest 




TRT 


65.0 


1 


65.0 


5.38 <.05 


Error 


434.4 


36 


12.1 




Total 


499.4 

f 


37 
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i 

8AS - Part 1 (cont'd) 



School 


Raaouroea 




Pretest 




• 


Source 
* 


SS 


df 


MS 


P 


E 


TRT 


207.2 


1 

• 


207.2 


4.59 


< .05 


Error 


1625.9 


36 


45.2 






Total 


1833.1 


37 








i 






Posttest 






TRT 


337.3 


1 


337.3 


5.59 


\ 

<.05 


Error 


2174.5 


36 


^.4 






Total 


2511.8 


37 


ANCOVA 






Ttotal 


2325.3 


36 








Error 


1731.0 


35 


49.5 






TRT 


594.3 


1 


/ 594.3 


12.01 


<.01 
b - 0.52 


School Counseling 




Pretest 






TRT 


17.6 


1 


17.6 


1.00 




Error 


631.5 


36 


17.5 






Ttotal 


649.1 


37 


Posttest 




• 


TFT 


159.9 


' 1 


159.9 


5.77 


<.05 


Error 


997.6 


36 


27.7 






Total 


1157.5 


37 


* 
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SAS - 


Part 1 (cont'd) 






Ttotal 


Learning Environment 




Pretest 






Source 


SS 


df 


MS 


P 


• E 


TRT 


1669.3 


1 


1669.3 


. 5.67 


<.05 


Error 


10606.2 


36 


2^4.6 


> 




Total 


12275,5 


37 


Posttest 






TRT 


2621.1 


1 


2621.1 


6.42 


<.05 


Error 


14691.1 


36 


408.1 






Total 


17312.2 


37 


•• 

ANCOVA 






Total 


* 16150.5 


4 






■ 


EirroiT 




35 


327.0 






TRT 


4706.0 


1 


470&C0 


14.39 

b - 


<.001 

0.55 
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• 






* 

Studont 


Attituda Survey iSAS) 


- Part 2 




Cat/Bmr Knowladgo 


Pretest 






Source 


SS 


df MS 


F 


P 


TRT 


23.4 


1 23.4 


u • ^ 3 




Error 


\^860.? 


36 51e7 






Total 

* 


1883.6 


37 

Posttest 






TRT 


545.8 


1 54^,8 




< 01 


Error 


1627.2 


36 45.2 






Itotal 


2173.0 


s. 

37 






Career Planning 


Pretest 


« 


f 


TRT 


0.3 


1 U» J 


n 1 




Error 


1043.7 ■ 


36 29.0 






Total 


1043.7 


37 




• 






Posttest 






TRT * 


37.9 




1 87 




Error 


729.0 


36 20.3 




1 


Total 


766.9 


37 






work ' 




Pretest 






TRT 


18.1 / 


1 18.1 


0.14 




JError 


4730.7 


36 131.4 






Total 


4748.8 


37 

Posttest 






TRT 


871.4 


1 871.4 


8.84 


< .01 


Error 


3550.0 


' 36 ^8.6 
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Part 3 - Self 



Pretest 



Source 
TRT 
Error 
Total 

TRT > 

Error 

Tat«l 



SS 
31.0 
6074.7 
6105.7 

623.9 
4734.; 

5358/2 



df 



36 



37 



MS 



31.0 



168.7 



POSttOBt 



36 



37 



623.9 



131.5 



F 
0.18 



4.74 



<.05 



Part 4 - Others 



Pretest 



TRT 



Error 



Total 



TRT 



Error 



2.2 



2046.6 



2048.8 



25.6 



1962.1 



1987.7 



36 
37 

1 
36 
37 



2.2 



56.9 



0.04 



Posttest 



25.6 
54.5 



0.47 



3 
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N«w Maxitio 
Caxmmr Oriant«d Aotlvit|ies Chackliat 

(NMCOAC) 



C>r— r Maturity 
8ourc« SS 



TRT 

■rror 

Total 

TRT 

Error 

Total 



23.5 
1262.1 
1285.6 

1708.0 
1110.8 
2818.8 



Pretttst 



df 
1 
34 

35 



MS 
23.5 
37.1 



P 

0.63 



Posttest 



34 



35 



1708 .0 



32.7 



52.28 



< .0001 



Socialization Profile (SP) 



Total Sex-role Stereotyping 



Sour ce 
TRT 

Error * 
Total 

TFT 

Error 

Total 

Total 
Error 
TRT 



ireotypj 

IS y 



Pretest 



SS 

466909.3 
2552493.7 
.3019403.0 

20114.0 
3065500.8 
3085614.8 

1918229.9 
1823296.9 
94933.0 



df 
1 
34 

35 



34 



35 



34 



33 



MS 



466909.3 



75073.3 



Posttest 



20114.0 



90161.8 



ANCOVA 



55251.4 



94933.0 



r 

6.22 



0.22 



1.72 



£ 

<.05 



b « 0.70 



ERIC 



J4Q 



Ok 



